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Theſe Ozsxxvartions, printed in the ſize of Mr. Wan- 


Tons HisToxy, are extremely proper to be bound up 
with that celebrated work, to which they * be 


found a very uſeful aryENDIL. 


OBSERVATIONS, Ge. 


* 


To the Revd. Mr. WAR TON. 


SIR, 


ou will have no reaſon to be either alarmed or offended at a mode of 
addreſs, which oy reader has a right to adopt, The author of a book 
0 


upon a ſubject deſigned for and attractive of public attention gives a general 
challenge. If his E and opinions ſtand the teſt of a fair and candid enquiry, 


he is entitled to univerſal patronage and approbation: if not, contempt and 
oblivion ſhould be his fate. The © History of Engliſh Poetry“ ſtands high 
in public estimation; the ſubject is equally curious, intereſting, and abſtrule : 
much, very much, of its ſucceſs is, undoubtedly, to be aſcribed to the opinion 

enerally entertained of your veracity and care as a historian; and upon an 
idea ſo univerſal, ſo fatisfactory, and hitherto ſo undisturbed, it may ſeem in- 


vidious not to have been content _— to _ I, however, Sir, am ſome. 


what too reſtleſs in my enquiries, too deſirous of being able to judge for myſelf, 


* 


to be ſatisfyed either with a writers reputation, or with the opinion of the world; 


at leaſt, when I have it in my power to learn how deſervedly that reputation 45 


has been acquired, or how juſtly that opinion is formed. In purſuit of theſe 
objects, I have read and examined your great and important work with ſome 
degree of attention and accuracy; and I now preſent you with the refult of 
my enquiries : the public discloſure of which will not, I flatter myſelf, either 
to you, or your numerous readers, prove an unacceptable ſervice, If, in 
ſome few inſtances, I may be thought to have betrayed a warmth of expreſſion, 
from which reputation ſo high, abilities ſo uncommon, and a profefſion ſo 
ſacred, ought to have been wholely exempt, let me, once for all, obſerve, that, 
having no other object in view, no other end to anſwer, than truth and justice, 
I neither wiſh nor intend to conſider you otherwiſe than as author of the work 
in question. Perſonal motives I cannot 2 have been influenced by, and 


utterly 
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utterly disavow. And were you able to falſify every charge I have here 2 2 
8* 


againſt you, whatever might be your ſeverity, I ſhould kiſs the rod with re 
nation, and even pleaſure : as, I aſſure you, the ſatisfaction I ſhould have ex- 


perienced, in cg your work entirely free from error, would have been in- 


finitely beyond any I can be ſuppoſed to feel, in thus making myſelf the public 
inſtrument of its detection. 


«+ * 
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* 
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Preface. 
Page vi. 

That © ſome perhaps will be of opinion, that theſe annals ought to 
have commenced with a view of Saxon poetry,” is a very natural and judicious 
conjecture, ** The legitimate illustration of that jejune and intricate ſubject,” 
would undoubtedly ** have doubled your labour,” and required, I fear, 
a more profound and extenſive erudition, as well as a more penetrating judge- 
ment, than were, perhaps, neceſſary for the æra whence you have thought pro- 

r to deduce this important history. ** That the Saxon language is familiar 
only to a few learned antiquaries, that our Saxon poems are little more than 
religious rhapſodies, and that ſcarce any compoſitions remain marked with the 
native images of that people in their pagan ſtate (1),” we will readyly allow; 
becauſe, admitting the poſitions to be true, they prove nothing; they are per- 
fectly harmleſs: But, that the Saxon poetry has no connecTion with 
the nature and purpoſe of *your* PRESENT UNDERTAKING,” is an aſſertion, 
one may ſafely venture to ſay, as new as it is ill- grounded, and full of mischief. 
Though the great revolution produced by the Norman invaders effected“ that 
fignal change in our policy, conſtitution, and public manners,” which has 
in its conſequences ** reached modern times,” yet neither the Saxon people nor 
the Saxon tongue was thereby eradicated. You, Sir, have ſometimes been a 
biographer ; and did you ever find it neceſſary to commence the ſtory of your 
hero at the 15th or 16th year of his age, and to aſſert that the time of his birth 
and infancy had no connection with the ſtory of his life, becauſe, forſooth, he 
was become a very different perſon when grown up and ſent to college, from 
what he was when born, breeched, and ſent to ſchool ? And yet one may welt 
doubt, whether fuch an apology would not have anſwered your purpoſe juſt as 


effectually in that caſe, as your reaſon for declining to enter upon the ſtate of 


(1) It may ſeem a very extraordinary idea in a Christian minister, and who is not only the- 


| historian of poets, but a poet hisſelf, that theſe people could not have a poetical genius, be- 


cauſe they were not pagans; and that religion and poetry are incompatible. The notion, 
however ſtrange, may yet in ſome degree be juſt; The Saxons, like many other nations, . 
really ſeem to have got very lictle © by the /avep.” 


5 the- 


(3) | 
the Saxon poetry does in this. The truth is, that the origin and fundamental 
principles, as well of our language as of our poetry, are to be ſought for amon 
the remains of the Saxon literature(2); and he who ſhall tell us that the Engli 
and Saxon languages have no fort of connection with each other, is either de- 
ceived hisſelf, or finds it his intereſt to deceive others, by ſheltering his own 


ignorance or inactivity under a formidable and laboured ſhew of difficulty and 
uſeleſsneſs, equally viſionary, deluſive, and pernicious. 


P. viii. 


Whether you have gratifyed the reader of taſte,” by your exertions 


on this ſubject, I know not; but of this I am confident, that the anti- 
quarian” will have greater reaſon to be disſatisfyed with being perplexed or 
misled, than to thank you for having engaged in a taſk for which it will appear 
you have been ſo little qualifyed. | 366 be 


I ſhall paſs by the two diſſertations which precede your history without 
obſervation (3); not that I think them alrogether juſt and proper, but becauſe 
I find that a ſtrict examination would require greater leiſure, and more intenſe 
application, as well as a more frequent reference to the numerous and uncom- 
mon books there quoted (many of which I have, by the way, much reaſon to 
ſuſpe& you never conſulted, nor even ever ſaw) than I am at preſent either wil- 
ling or able to devote to it. I do not, at the ſame time, with to detra& from 
whatever merit you may have in this ingenious ſtructure: I onely deſire the 
reader to be particularly cautious and distruſtful, as he wanders over theſe ex- 
tenſive regions of FABLE and ROMANCE, One may, however, venture to aſſert, 
that, let your facts and reaſonings in the firſt of theſe diſſertations be ever ſo 
juſt, yet will they by no means prove any wm, cos what you produce them 
far,—the introduction of romantic fiction into Europe; which is rather to be 
ſought for in the history of the Gauls, or other Celtic nations, who were ſettled 


(2) You admit this by the very firſt page of your history 3 you doubtleſs perceived your in- 


conſistency, though you did not, I ſuppoſe, expect that any of your readers would do fo. 

(3) You have ſomewhere obſerved, that we have a kind of malicious pleaſure in deteQing the 
ſecret reſources and petty thefts of a great writer; and the remark is juſt and natural, with 
reſpect to the pleaſure z which does not, I truſt, ſo much reſult from malice, as from a ſecret re- 

ard to truth, and an indignant warmth at ſeeing the daw ſtrut abroad in his ſtolen plumes. 
hatever may be the cauſe, I ſhall in the courſe of this enquiry have many opportunities of 
goving the justice of the obſervation, And, firſtly, you will be pleaſed to take notice, that the 
greateſt and beſt part of your note (z) (Dif. I. ſign. a. 4. 5.) in which you, with an equal parade 
of ingenuity and learning, account for an interpolation, by Geoffrey of Monmouth, into his 
translation of the Britiſh history, has been found to be almoſt literally borrowed from Mr. Cartes 


preface to the firſt vol. of his History of England, I have likewiſe ſome. little reaſon to ſappole, * 


though I do not think worth my while to prove, that you owe more obligation to Sbeltons 
translation of Wottons View of Dr, Hickeses Theſaurus, than to the Theſaurus ĩtsſelf. 
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640 
in Europe ſome thouſand years before you ſuppoſe the Goths to have arrived in 


this part of the world, and had doubtleſs a very ſufficient ſtock of lies of 
their. own growth (4),” without being beholden to Aſiatic adventurers. 


T ſhall not give myſelf the trouble to minute every inaccuracy I might dis- 
cover in the citations you have introduced from the old metrical legends, be- 
tween your 7th and 26th page: I take it for granted they are juſt as correct 
as I ſhall prove others to be, which you have given from MSS, in the Cotton 
and Harleian libraries; many of which, as one may eaſyly perceive, by your 
method of quoting, referring to, or registering them, you have certainly never 


ſen, 
P. 26. 


One cannot help taking notice of your frequent forewardneſs in deter- 
mining the age of poetical compoſitions, or the MSS. which contain them. 
In this Page you produce a love-ſong, the oldeſt you can discover, which 
you ** would place before or about the year 1200.” This you cite from a MS. 
appearing, as you elſewhere (5) tell us, to be of the hand- writing of the reign 
of king Edward the firſt: but an Elegy upon his DEATH, which you have printed, 
in another place (6), from this very MS. might have ſerved to ſhew you the ab- 
ſurdity of dating it in his LiFz-TiMe. The truth is, the book evidently ap- 

rs to have been written in the reign of his fon and ſucceſſor; and there is not 
the leaſt reaſon for concluding any poem in it to be much older than the year 


1300. 

The Revd. Dr. Percy (now lord biſhop. of Dromore), whoſe k nowlege in 
theſe matters feems pretty much upon a level with your own, has brought its 
age down fo low as the reign of king Richard II. (7) | 

I cannot, willingly, dismiſs this ſame love-ſong, without giving a ſpecimen 

or two of the extreme correctneſs with which it is printed, and the extreme pro- 
priety with which it is explained. | 
With lokkes lefliche and longe.” 


Lefliche, you ſay, is © lively ;”” and a moſt curious explanation to be ſure it 
is! The /vely locks of a young lady ! Charming creature! ſhe muſt have been 
a perfect Meduſa! But, poſſibly, you mistook /okkes for looks; and then we 
have the lively and long looks of the ſaid fair one! If this famous history of 
yours ſhould have the great and unmerited good fortune to come to a ſecond 
edition, you will do well to ſubtract one fault, by correcting lively to lovely; 
and another, by writing /urs lumes inſtead of hire limmes : for though old poetry 
may be the ſame thing to you, ſenſe or nonſenſe, it may not be ſo to every 
one who is tempted to look into your book. The great blank, a few lines 


4) Tyrwhitt ver/u Warburton, Supplement to Shakſpeare, i. 33. 65) P. 28. 
* mo (6). P. 103. * Reliques of Ancient Poetry, ii. 9 
further, 


r 


further, you may fill up with the little word weg: but, indeed, you would do | 


much better to get a freſh tranſcript, as there are fifty other mistakes in the 
copy you have printed: and all the reſt of the extracts from this and every 


other MS. throughout the volume, and indeed the whole work, are in the ſame + 
predicament. It would, moreover, be as well, not to call the verſes be- 


ginning a 
* Hyrdmen [hem] hatieth ant vch mones hyne,” 


a different ballad from that on the lawyers; as, had you inſpected the MS. 
inſtead of the catalogue, you would have found both to be one and the ſame 
piece, 


P. 43, 44, 45, 46. 


We are here favoured with a fatyrical ballad upon Richard king of 
the Romans, brother to our Henry III. preſerved in the above MS. which 
you, in a note, tell us you”** had tranſcribed from the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum, and written the explanations upon, BEFoRE * you * knew that it was 

rinted in the sc [F1RsT] edition of Doctor Percy's Ballads.“ Now, 
Mr. Warton, liſten to me for a ſingle moment, and mark how a plain tale 
ſhall put you down.” Dr. (now Bp.) Percy, in printing this ſong, has taken 
ſome liberties with the orthography and language (and where is the piece with 
which he has not taken ſuch liberties ?) in particular, he has altered the word 
cop(8), which he did not underſtand, to fot, which, it is to be ſuppoſed, he did. 
In this alteration, and indeed throughout the whole poem, you, Mr. Warton, 
have followed him with a moſt literal and ſervile exactneſs. Still, however, 
you might have eſcaped undetected, and have pilfered your ingenious friend 
and fellow-labourer” with ſafety ; but, unluckyly, his lordſhips accuracy, bein 
much of a piece with your own, ſuffered him to omit a complete ſtanza; whick 
could not poſſibly have eluded the obſervation of a ſecond copyiſt : but I look 
in vain for it it you (different) tranſcript. However, as it may be ſome ſmall 
conſolation to you in this unfortunate dilemma, I will here give it you. 


Be þe luef be þe loht fire edward, 
þou ſhalt ride ſporeles o þy lyard. 
Al þe ryhte way to douere ward 
Shalt þou never more breke foreward 
And pat reweþ ſore. 
Edward þou dudeit aſe a ſhreward: 
For ſoke þyn emes lore. 
Richard &c. 


(8) “ Sire Simond de Montfort hath ſuore by ys cop,” i. c. cap or head. Thus, in the ancient 
Erench romance of Girart de Vienne, MS. | . 


A mon cap diſt G. men uoil gardar. 
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(6) 

This omiſſion of the ingenious prelate is the more aſtoniſhing, not onely as 
the verſe immediately follows what he has copyed, but becauſe Mz. Wanley ays, 
in his catalogue, that the ſong expreſsly mentions prince Edward, which it onely 


.does in this verſe (9). 


I ſhall make no remark on the obvious wonder of your forgetting the prin- 
cipal contents of a book, from which you are continually quoting paſſages—as 
mY own; a favour, indeed, that many writers have to acknowlege, belide his 


lordſhip of Dromore. 


P. 52. 


** The king and ys conſeil radde the ſtones for to fette.“ 
Radde you boldly ſay is Rode. Writers who want in knowlege ſhould 
abound in care. Had you read three lines further, you would have discovered 
that the king and his council did xor ride.—It means adviſed. 


P. 53. 


No one, I ſincerely believe, except yourſelf, could have ſuppoſed, for a 
moment, that the name of Henc1sT deſerved the ſlighteſt attention, in giving 
the etymology of the word STonexence :—than which nothing can be more 
ſimple ys apparent; as it is communicated by the word itsſelf: Scan-henge; 

one. | 


P. 38. 
In the reign of Henry the ſixth, we find a ballad ſtuck on the 


| gates of the royal palace. This piece is preſerved in the Aſhmolean 


muſeum.” 

It is no ballad; and the reference would have been juſt as eaſy, and much 
more uſeful, to Hearnes Heminc: CHARTULARIUM, p. 663, Whence, I 
dare lay my life, you had your information. | 


| P 67. 
* What maner ſchap with me ſo ferd.” 
Why, Lay? Fared. 
Of elde avenaunt.” - | 
Not, I was then young and beautiful,“ but, a #t age. ; 
It may not be improper, onee for all, to warn the reader, that you interpret 
every where at random; and not becauſe you perfectly underſtand, but becauſe 


you are entirely ignorant of, the word you pretend to explain. I muſt, how- 


ever, do you the justice to except a variety of words, to which you have affixed 


(9) At p. 103, is another poem [the Elegy on Ed. I.] from the Reliques; but there too it 
eſcaped you, till juſt before the work went to the preſi, that the Or. bad priated it. Credat Judæus 
Apella; non ego. | 


the 


6 1 

the proper meanings, where the mereſt ſchool-boy could not have been at a loſs 
for them : and for the multitude of really difficult ones which you have left 
untouched, your readers owe you infinite obligations. 


P. 68. | 


Poor old Cotgrave is here attacked for, what you call, abſurdly interpreting 
mangoneau (magnel in your text) an old-faſhioned fling. You, indeed, ſay,. 
it is a catapult or battering ram (10).” But, pray, Mr. Warton, who told you 
ſo? or where did you learn that a catapult was the ſame thing as a battering 
ram ? Cotgrave undoubtedly knew a thouſand million times more of the matter 
than you can do: and, to prove that you know nothing at all about it, let me 
intreat you to read your own text; you will there find that the magnels were to 
be uſed by people urox the wall, againſt thoſe who came to aſſail it. Was that 
the place and uſe of a battering ram? The very paſſage ſhews Cotgrave to be 
right: and his explanation is further confirmed by a line at p. 72, where, 
though the word magneles is joined with flinges, and evidently ſignifies ſome- 
thing of the ſame nature, you. have the confidence to refer the reader to the: 
above nonſenſe at p. 68. | | 


| P. 75: 
* Danz Robert of Meltone.” 


** Sir Robert of Malton. It appears from hence, that he was born at Mal. 
ton in Lincolnſlire.” And why not at Malton in Torkfoire ? or why, indeed, 
at any Malten? There are ſtill places called Melton. But do you ſuppoſe, 


that when a perſon is deſigned gf ſuch a place, it is always an evidence he was 


born at it? 


P . 79. 
Fuel thing * bo well, good.“ | P. 32; Vuel thing w «© Vile.“ 


Such ſenſible people, Mr. Warton, as yourſelf, generally take care to be 
very conſistent. Is a good thing a vile one? |; 


P. 110. 


% Before theſe expeditions into the Eaſt became faſhionable, the tim 
cipal and leading ſubjects of the old fablers were the atchievements of king 


(10) T obſerve, that this ingenious explication is, with many other blunders, of greater and 
leſs conſequence, afterwards directed to be deſtroyed. You ſhould, however, have deſtroyed 
it yourſelf. It would not, ſurely, be a ſufficient atonement for the impudence or ignorance of a 
writer, whoſe work was one continued mistake, to direct his readers to==dele the whole; You: 
will not, however, have many ſimilar inſtances of hardſhip to complain of. | 

Arthur. 
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prodigious multitudes, 


N 11 


Arthur with his knights of the round table, and of Charlemagne with his 
twelve peers. But in the romances written after the holy war, à new ſet of 
champions, of conqueſts and of countries, were introduced. Trebizonde took 
place of Rouncevalles, and Godfrey of Bulloigne, Soly man, Nouraddin, the 
caliphs, the ſouldans, and the cities of Egypt and Syria, became the favourite 


topics.“ 


And now, Mr. Warton, after this very ſublime Eaſtern flight, let me aſk, 
for 1 dare ſay many of your readers would be glad to know, what time you are 
pleaſed to call the faſhionable æra of the Cruſade. Was it when Godfrey cap - 
tured Jeruſalem in 1099 ? or when Richard I. planted the Engliſh ſtandard upon 
the walls of Acon in 1191 ? If the firſt, you will, I am afrayed, be at a loſs to 
produce a ſingle romance upon the ſubject of king Arthur, of Charlemagne, or 
of Roncesvalles. If the ſecond, then I am to enquire where a romance is to be 


found, any way near that age, or, indeed, of any other, which treats of Tre- 
bizond, independent of the history of Charlemagne? and, excepting, e 
a 


a book or two of the acts of Godfrey and Baldwin, where are theſe favourite 
romances of Solyman, Nouraddin, the caliphs, the ſoldans, Egypt, and 
Syria, which cut ſuch a pompous figure in the above extract? Shall I like- 
wiſe give you the trouble to recollect your authority for making the whole body 
of the troubadours of Provence take up arms, and follow their barons, © in 

” to the — . of Jeruſalem? That ſome few of 
theſe poets, in the ſervice and courts of princes, ſhould be permitted to accom- 
pany their lords tothecruſade, and that others, of inferior rank, might enter into 
and mix with. the army, may be, and I fancy is, very true: but that a ſingle 
province ſhould, at that or any other time, contain ſuch prodigious multitudes of 
itinerant minſtrels, is an aſſertion as hy pothetic and inſupportable, as it is in- 
credible and abſurd. It will, moreover, appear, that the Provengal troubadours 
were then (i. e. about the latter cruſade, for you fix upon neither) and for ſome 


time after, a reſpectable and ſuperior deſcription of men. b 


P. 421. 


4 The elder Spaniſh romances have profeſcediy more Arabian alluſions 
than any-other.”—Will you, Mr. Warton, do us the favour to name a ſingle 
one of thoſe elder Spaniſh romances, with any Arabia alluſion? I know 
you cannot. Cervantes has, indeed, pretended that the author of Don Quixote 
was an Arabian. And any perſon acquainted with the romantic books pub- 
liſhed about his own time (11) will ſee the force and propriety of this piece of 
ſatyre. Thoſe critics, and we know well enough who they are, that ſuppoſed 


Spain to have learned the art of romance-writing from the Arabians, and to 


have afterwards communicated it to the reſt of Europe, were, unfortunately, 
ignorant that this ſpecies of compoſition was every where cultivated, and had 
been ſo for centuries, before it is known to have even exiſted in Spain. To 
prove that the Spaniards imitated the Moors (and they have not a ſingle ro- 


(11) Historia de Don Rodrigo, 1592, 1600, 4to. Historia de las guerras civiles de Granada, 
1604, S. . 


mance 


(lo) | 4% 
mance (at leaſt what ws mean by romance) to be given in evidence upon the 
occaſion) it ſhould firſt be made appear, from better authority than the whim- 
fical reveries of ſelf-conceited hypothetics, that thoſe Arabians had any ſuch © 
1 among them. Huet does not ſeem to favour any ſuch ſystem: 
e uſes the word romance with the greateſt  propreety” and the ſophistry and ig- - 
norance of that (would-have-been) univerſal critic (and there was never wanting 
either a fool to think, or a paraſite” to call him ſo) who undert6ok and pre- 
tended to correct him, has been ſufficiently expoſed and chastiſed by one very 
well acquainted with the merits of both (12). | er ed ef 


P. 165. : | TY | 6 
The Sowdan of Damascus is repreſented in the text as riding with great | 
violence to attack king Richard; and the romance ſays, N 


A FAUCON BRODE in honde he bare, 
For he thoght he wold thare 
fHFave ſlayne Rycharde with treaſowne.“ | 


This faucon brode you moſt ſagaciously interpret to be a 12D | wonderful ge- 
nius What had not the king to dread from an enemy fo terribly accoutered | 
*© The Soldan (continues this your admirable expoſition) is repreſented as meet- 
ing Richard with a hawk on his fiſt, to ſhew indifference, or a contempt for bis 
erſary; and that he came rather prepared for the nac than the comBaT.” 
And fo you go on, through a whole page, and a long note, to prove that other 
great men formerly — hawks on their fiſt, but never, as you very ingeniously 
conclude, going to battle : and yet the Soldan is here in the midſt of an engage- 
ment, and riding full ſpeed to aſſail his antagoniſt, with a FavLcon in (not on) 
his hand, inſtead of a sABREI— Though ſuch unparalleled ignorance, ſuch 
matchleſs effrontery, is not, Mr. Warton, in my — opinion, worthy of any 
thing but castigation or contempt, yet, ſhould there be a ſingle perſon, beſide 
yourſelf, who can mistake the meaning of ſo plain, ſo obvious a paſſage (which 
much ſuſpe& to have been corrupted in coming through your hands) I ſhall 
beg leave to inform him, that a rAucox BRODE is nothing more or leſs than a 
BROAD FAUCHION, | N 


P. 188. 
** With ffoxes tails mony aboute.“ 
In many knots.” Clearly, with many foxes tails about him. 


P. 189. 


I ſtop here to acquaint you, that RonzaT Les DiaBLe is a totally different 
perſonage from RokRT or CicyLEe. I ſhall have a little more to ſay to you 
on your intimacy with theſe two gentlemen by and by. | © 4 

(12) Supplement to Shakſpeare, i. 373» F 
C P. 198. 
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Pray, Mr. Warton, ſhall] take the liberty to aſk you, in what © no2 
MANTIC #15TORY or THB PaALanins?” we. ſhall find William. Ferra- 
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bras and his brethren, ſons of Tancred the Norman, [who]. acquired the 


fignories of Apulia and Calabria, about the year 1230?“ 


e It is well known that anciently in England vavits were ſheriffs of count 
ties. This is a circumſtance of which you, who ſeem to know ſo many 
ſtrange things, may be perfectly ſatisfyed. Some of your readers, though, 
I imagine, would have been equally. obliged to you, if you had condeſcended 
to produce an inſtance or two of the fact: but that, I am afrayed, would have 
been ſomewhat difficult to compaſs (13). | 


* P, 205. Me 4 * l 1 
„ The metrical romance, entitled, La [Le] Mort Arthure . . . is 
fuppoſed' by the learned and accurate Wanley to be a translation from the 
French: who adds, that it is not perhaps older than the times of Henry 
the ſeventh. But as it 'abounds with many Saxon words, and 'sEEMs to be 
quoted in Syr Bevys, I have given it a place here (14),” 
The learning and accuracy of Mr. Wanley had not, however, it ſhould ſeem, 


the power to convince you that a poem no older than the reign of Henry VII. 


could not poſſibly belong to that of Edward IT. But it often, indeed, ſuits ones 
propoſe beſt to be ignorant, Mr, Wanley fays, the writer of this romance 

uſeth many Saxon or obſolete words:“ and Dr. Percy obſerves, that © ir 
* Els to be quoted in Syr Bevis,” (your own expreſſion !) which is as un- 
Nkely as it is uftitrue. However, to ſettle all differences upon the ſubject (and 
you had certainly, Mr. Warton, on theſe puzzling occaſions, better ſuffer your- 
ſelf to be guided by ſo good a judge as Mr. Wanley, than, being blind your- 
ſelf, lead your blind readers into the ditch) I can aſſure you, that this ſame 
romance (and one might have almoſt gueſsed it by the title) is neither more 
nor leſs than a good part of CaxTons Proſe Book reduced into metre; and 


TS % 


neither is, nor poſſibly can be, older than the reign of Henry the ſeventh, 


?. 208. 

* Chaucer mentions in Sir Topaz, among others, the romantic poems 
of SiR BLanDaMoure, Sir Libeaux, and Sir Ippotis. Of the for- 
mer, I find nothing more than the name occurring in Six LiBeaux.” And 
do you, Mr. Warton, really find the name there? Dr. Percy, indeed, ſays that 
the word (Blandamoure, 1 ſuppoſe) occurs in Liszaux, and very modeſtly 


(13) The hereditary ſheriffdom of Weſtmoreland has been, and may ſtill be, in a female; 
and to this, though it be nothing to the purpoſe, you may, E mean to allude. 


(14) That is, before or about the time of king Edward 
obſerves, 


K - 


obſerves, © that 'tis poſſible Chaucers memory deceived him!” Bat yon 
Mr. Warton, will be pleaſed to mark: 1. that Chaucer: does vo mention 
SIR Wr (the 7i4/e is conferred by vowels 1 9 be nnen 
Syr Libeaus and Pleindamourv. gun Owens 

And, 2. I am credibly informed, that no ſuch name 25 either Blandamente 
W is to be found in Lybeaus: ſa that, it is probable, either 

ur own eyes, or (as I rather ſuppoſe) thoſe of * right, reverend and learned 


0 
oe have ſeen the thing which _ not. 
ou ſay) we have the Weddynge of Sir 


Among Tanners manuſcripts =” 
"= Ol ut are you ſure, Mr. Warton, that this 


Gawain, Numb. 455. Bibl. 
reference is accurate: there was, I am well aſored, no ſuch thing in the article 


when it was, not 1s porn inſpected for this very purpoſe. 
You ſay, you think you © have ſomewhere ſeen a romance in verſe, entitled, 


The Turke and Gawaine.” The biſhop of Dromore ſays he has i it in his FOLIO 
MS. Did you ever 'SEE THAT? | 


N 116, 
* I ſhulde fwivhe- den my lord kyng to wyte. “ 
Thus ingeniously explained: I ſhould mate haſte my lord the vg we 
know,” inſtead of, I Should quickly do him 0 wit, i. e. let 5 know. 


| 21 9. 
* Our brother we + hym cleye wel. | 
* WEL, i. e. SOMETIMES.” O rare T. W 


P. 222. | 
« Pelles, ſkins,” Ignorance! velvet mantles, palls, 


| P. 236. noch ! 

e Fitz- Stephen mentions, at the end of his mk "4 Ma- 
tildem, Henricum tertium, et beatum Thomam. &c.“ p. 48 83. * Upon which ; 
you make the following profound and ſagacious remark; —5 third 
did not accede till che year 1216. Deckeps he. (Fitz -· Stephen) i implied futu- 
rum regem tertium.” You conclude then, no doubt, that he Pale by the 
ſpirit of prophecy; for this Henry the third was not born till 1207, thirty-five 
years after Beckets aſſaſſination, and ſometime, moſt probably, after Fitz-Ste- 
phens death. But I will, as I have often done, and ſhall, throughout my letter, 
have frequent occaſion to do, give you a little information upon this this fubjedt, 


of which you ſeem very much in need. 
I. You do not (at leaſt did not) underſtand the paſſage. you YE here im- 


perfectly quoted, or you muſt have perceived that the author only mentions. 


(15) You have, on this occaſion, I ſee, been very liberal of your knightly fayours :—having 
befowed the ſame honour upon poor master Ypotis, It would not be amiſs to ehriſten it—the 
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theſe three great perſonages in this place, becauſe they were Born in Loxpow- 
2. Henry the third (who © acceded in 1216 *) as I think you muſt have been 
ſome time or other told, was Zorn at WincnesTes ; which place, for aught I 

know, might likewiſe have the honour of giving birth to yourſelf, 3. Fitz- 
Stephen is not ſpeaking of a king in futuro, but of one in gfſe, namely, Henry 
the younger, ſon to Henry II. and grandſon to the empreſs Matilda, who was. 
crowned king in the life-time of his father, and is expreſsly ſtiled Hznzrcus 
TERTIUS, by Mathew Paris, William of Newbury, and feveral others of our 
early historians,-Particulars known to any perſon ; but of which I do not at 
all wonder that. you ſhould be ignorant, or upon which, that you ſhould 
write; as you ſeem to be no better acquainted with any one point you have 
handled in the whole courſe of youf blundering work. 
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| P. 256.265. ICY 
This rubbi6 (16) fills up rarely, Mr. Warton ! we ſhall ſoon make a volume ! 


| P. 306, note (y). 
The abſurdity of the argument againſt eccleſiastical eſtabliſhments will 
not be readyly perceiyed by any but a thorough-bred Oxonian tory-rory High- 
churchman. 
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P. 307. 
The folly and injustice of your cenſure on Wiekliffe, that his attacks 
| on the ſuperſtitions of his age proceeded from reſentment, might have bęen 
1 avoided, had you known when he begun to write, and when he was ejected 
4 from his wardenſhip; particulars which you might eaſyly have learned from, 


the Biographia Britannica. 


2% 2 > 


1 


P. 309. 

I ſhould be glad to know from what authority, or intrinſic or extrinſic: 
evidence, you infer, that the romance of Alexander, quoted in this page, 
was written. in imitation of the ſtile and manner of Piers Plowman ; which it- 
certainly is not. Indeed, it rather ſeems to be a much earlyer compoſition. 
There is, I can aſſure you, more reaſon. againſt LoxncLanps title to the aus 
thorſhip.of Piers Plowman than you are aware of. | 


; P. 388. 

Our author [z. e. Chaucer, in his Troilus and Creſſeida] from his ex- 
ceſſive fondneſs for Statius, has been guilty of a, very diverting double 
anachroniſm.“ 

I wiſh not to interrupt the merryment occaſioned by this notable diſcovery: 
hut, after you have ſufficiently enjoyed your laugh, —let me aſk you, where 
this ſame diverting double anachronilm exiſts out of your own imagination,—- 


(16) Long extracts from the Pricke of Conſcience ; the moſt ſtupid miſerable ſtuff that the his- 
toxian could any where discover; of which no perſon can poſſibly read three lines. Fi 
EL, 5 tile 
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fertile enough, perhaps, in creations of this kind. Why might not Creſſid be 
repreſented by Chaucer as reading the SToxy or Tuzpzs? Was the deſtruction 
of that city ſubſequent to the ſiege of Troy? And, admitting that Chaucer de- 


rived all his own knowlege from the THZBAID, does CASSANDRA ever mention 
the name of STAT1us ? ol 92 


FE | P. 412. | | 
You are here pleaſed to tell us, that Amanis ps Gaul had a ſword 
which baffled- the force of enchantments; and refer to Don Quixote as 
your authority: but you are continually involving yourſelf in ſome unfortu- 
nate dilemma. For, in the 1ſt place, Amadis de Gaul had xoT ſuch a ſword : 
and, 2dly, Don Quixote does Nor ſay he hab. He, indeed, ſpeaks of the 
ſword which belonged to © Amadis, quando ſe llama va, el Cavallero de la ar- 
diente eſpada (17), when he called himſelf, be Knight” of the. burning ſword :' 
and, if you had been in the leaſt degree acquainted with the matter, you would 
have known that it is not to AMapis'pe Gavr, but to AMapis or GREECE, he 
here alludes : which laſt character is known by this very title; and whoſe 
ſword. had. actually the qualities which Cervantes aſcribes to it. | 


P. 415. 

* Cervantes mentions a horſe of wood . . : . made by Merlin, for Peter of 
Provence; with which that valorous knight carried off the fair Magalona. 
From what romance Cervantes took this I do not recollect.““ | 

It is not very ſurpriſing that you ſhould forget what you never knew: but: 
to aſſiſt your memory, I will inform you of three things, no one of which F. 
dare believe you are at preſent in the leaſt acquainted with. 1. The romance 
alluded to by Cervantes is intitled, La Historia de la linda Magalona hija 
del rey de Napoles y de Pierres de Provenga,” printed at Seville, 1533, and 
1542, 4to. and is a translation from a much more ancient and very celebrated” 
French romance, under a ſimilar title. 2. The ſtory of the wooden horſe; with: 
the pin in its head, is. alſo to be found in another old Spaniſh romance (like- 
wiſe from the French) intitled, La Historia del cavallero Clamades y de la 
linda Clarmonda,” printed at Burgos, 1521, in 4to. 3, The original tale is 
jn. the Arabian. Nights. Entertainments (18); 


; P. 416. 
The ſtory of Patient Griſilde was the invention of Boccacio.” Hardyly: 
and boldly aſſerted.— Blind Bayard never heſitates at a leap.. From the 
circumſtance of there being every reaſon to conclude that Boccace was vor 
the author of this ſtory, you very rationally conclude he was. In the year 
1373 (and not 1374) the Decameron fell into the hands of Petrarch, who tells. 


Boccace, in a letter, he was ſo much affected with this tale, that he had trans- 
lated it into Latin; adding, that it had always pleaſcd him when be had heard: 


(17) P. 1. I. 3. e. 4. 4 | 
(18). See“ The ſtory of the Inchanted Horſe,” vol, iv, p. 182. | 
| i 


Tm? 


#-many years before(19); a ſufficient proof that Boecace was not the author. And 
t would, indeed, appear very ſtrange, if Petrarch had not payed his friend ſome 
compliment upon the invention of fo intereſting a itory, if he had not been fully 
appriſec that it was not nis. Beſides, it is well enough known that this is far 
from being the onely tale in the Decameron, of which Boccace was not the in- 
ventor. The fable of Chaucers interview with Petrarch having been juſtly 
exploded and given up by every other perſon, vou are vo.] ]. inclined to think 
chat he: (Chaucer) was one of thoſe friends to whom Petrarch uſed to relate 
it (i. e. the ſtory. of Grifilde) at Padua; and this,“ you ſay, ſeems ſuf- 
ficiently pointed aut in the words of the prologue;” becauſe the Clerk of Ox- 
enford, who tells the ſtory, there ſays, that un lernid it at Padow of this 
worthie clerke.“ A moſt convincing and ſatisfactory circumſtance truely ! 
But Petrarch does not inform us that he ever uſed to relate the ſtory to his 
friends at Padua, or anywhere elſe: he onely ſays, he had ſhewn his translation of 
it to one of them: and from this verſion, which would, moſt probably, be 
longer and more circumſtantial than Boccacios (and if you think proper, you 
have it in yout power to compare them) there can be little doubt that Chaucer 
took the ſtory, believing it to be Petrarchs own, and knowing it was not 


Boccacios. 


P. 417. 

There is a curious mixture in Cnavekxs balade to king Henry 
IV. where Alexander, Hector, Julius Cæſar, Judas Maccabeus, David, 
Joſhua, Charlemagne, Godfrey of Bulloign, and king Arthur, are all thrown 
together as antient heroes, v. 281, ſeq.” | 

And Pray Sir, under your good favour, where is the great cu- 
riolity. of placing the nine worTrles in their proper order? Your learning 
Ju{t enabled you to discover, that les neuf preux. meant the nine worthies; it was 
not ſufficient. to inform you <ho they wwere. But now, Mr. Warton, ſince you are 
ſo fond of pointing out curioſities, what do you think of the curioſity of Join 
Gowzss balade to Henry IV. being written by Caavcer ? 


P. 420. 


* Wel fkerer was his crowing in his loge, 
** Than was a clock, or abbey horologe.” 


Sikerer, © clearer.” Nonſenſe! Surer, more exact. 


P. 427. 
A broche ſhe bare upon her low collere, 
* As brode as is the boſſe of a boklere,” 


What do you mean by explaining broche a Jewel? A precious fone as broad 


(19) See Mr, Tyrwhitts Chaucer, iv. 137. 


Ps | (wv) . 
as the boſs of a ſhield | A very common ornament, no doubt. —It was het 
breaſt-buckle. el | a 25 
10 P. 429. l E i 
lt is remarkable,“ you ſay, that Wickliffe translates; Luc. l. 213 
(i. 15.] “ He ſchal not drinke wyn ne fidyy !” Is this laſt word in any 
printed or MS. copy of Wickliffes testament; or is it an interpolation of your 
own ? Tonely aſk, becauſe a very ancient MS. of it, which has been lately co 
ſulted for the purpoſe, reads wyne & cy/er,”* (© vinum et ſieeram ; Oxroap 
Arx.) And as that ſeems to be the true word, your quotation of the paſſage 
makes nothing to the purpoſe for which you produce it, dee 5 
* | 
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It would have been a curious, though, I ſhould be apt to imagine, a ſome? 
what difficult argument, to have endeavoured to prove how Gowers men- 
tioning a great number of ſtones, ©* vegetable, mineral, and animal,” © abun- 
dantly confirms“ Dr. Warburtons explication of Faiſtaffes * Two flones:* 
which paſſage, you very modeſtly tell us, the reſt of the commentators do not 
ſeem to have underſtood ;” though, in reality, as ** the reſt of the commenta- 
tors” would tell you, you do not underſtand it yourſelf, 1 


P. 8. ke 

I will here, with your good leave, tranſcribe a very curious note from the 
foot of this page. | | | | 

I have mentioned a Latin romance of Alexander's life, as printed by Fre- 
derick Corſellis, about 1468. ſupr. vol. i. p. 131. {where;you tell us it is 
* without date.”] On examination, that impreſſion is ſaid to be finiſhed 
Decemb. 17, 1468. Unluckily, the ſeventeenth day of December was a Sun- 
day that year. A manifeſt proof that the name of Corſellis was forged.” 

And upon this correction and inevitable concluſion, 1 ſhall beg leave to 
hazard a couple of inſignificant remarks. The firft is, I much doubt whe- 
ther there be any ſuch book as you refer to, appearing or pretending to be 
printed by Corſellis in the above year; becauſe, if there be, and we can onely 

et rid of your manifeſt proof,” I think its existence will go à great way to 
eſtabliſn not onely the identity of the man, but his reſidence and practice at 

a | | Oxford 
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' of gints librar. Is that a 


( nb ) 


WL WE e ny period: « Circumſtande ſo müöch tö the kredit of 


Alma Mater, that I am ſurpriſed one of her old fostered children ſhould have 


ſo readyly given it up, on the ſlight ground of a printers devil finiſhing a book 


upon a Sunday 

But are you certain, Mr. Warton, that the 17th day of Decem. 1468 was 
a Sunday? Becauſe I have (and this is my ad remark) ſome reaſon to believe 
that it was not; and I'Il tell you why: —It was a Sa run bay; the laſt day of 
the week ; the moſt likely of all others for the finiſhing of a laborious work : 


. *© a manifeſt proof that the name of Corſellis was nor forged,” For, ſurely, 


© the colluſion holds good in the exchange.” —The Sunday letter for this part 
of the year, which was leap year (and I appeal to every one capable of calcu- 
lating it) was B. Sunday muſt, therefor, neceſſaryly fall upon the x16uTEENTH 
day of the above month; as any pariſh-clerk is able to inform you. How 
prudent, Mr. Warton, you fee it is, always to eſtabliſh your premiſſes upon 
a ſure foundation, before you venture to draw a concluſion which may, in the 
end, prove the overthrow of its creator. | 

P. 42. 
men knowe well inowe 
* That combre-world that thou [Death] my mayſter ſlowe.“ 


(Note a.) © He calls death the encumbrance of the world.” Ridiculous ! It 
is the MEN who encumber the world: fruges conſumere nati. 


P. 46. 55 
* He I Whethamſtede] expended upwards of one hundred and Twenty 
pounds.” Hearne, in the _ uoted (20), has © ultra ſumma cent 
undred and TWENTY ? 


P. 102. 


The extract from Sir Launfal, for which you are obliged to your very ac- 
curate and faithful friend and coadjutor, Dr. Thomas Percy (now lord biſhop 
of Dromore) is in the ſame miſerable ſtate of incorre&neſs as all your other 
tranſcripts from MSS. But why ſhould you regard what you do not under- 
ſtand? I will, 1ſt, give you an inſtance that it is incorrect; and, 2dly, an 


\ inſtance that you do not underſtand it. 


I. Inſtead of | 
Le douzty artours dawes,” 
the MS. reads 88 
ge (i. e. by, in) douzty artours dawes.“ 
2. Of a ley that was yſette.“ | 
Ley you interpret Liege; as if it alluded to Launfals character or ſituation ; 
whereas it 1s ſimply a Lay (or ſong) that was ſo called. 


(20) Otterb. i. cxxiii. 
' I could 


1 
l 
. 
go 
l 
; 
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Dr 
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I eould adduce five hundred ſuch inftances, if I choſe, 1 may hereaftet take 
ſome notice of your abſurd whim of aſeribing a ſet of French romances ” to 
** ſome Armorican re 3" 0 as = 1 28 manner in 
which you affect to ſpeak of the poets of Britany; of whoſe writings you never 
— ca nor can you tell where there is one to be found; and for whoſe + 
history you know not where to look. | A | | 


P. 103. 


You think you © have ſeen ſome evidence to prove that Chestre was 
author of the Erle of Tholouſe.“ You Twink ſo! and expect, I ſuppoſe, 
that your dreams are to paſs upon your readers for fact and history? you 
never could ſee any ſuch evidence; you never did fee it, CAL 

| | P. 11). 57 
I onely obſerve, that the Gal, which you have here ſo very n con- 
verted into Sal, and thence into Salisbury, is foiſted in by yourſelf, without the 
leaſt authority. This Chateau du Gaſt, or G4t, is indeed ſayed to be near Salis- 
bury, but that is a ſufficient proof it was not meant to be the ſame place. You 
ſhould have proved that the romance of Lancelot had exiſted in Latin, before 


you mentioned it as a translation from that tongue. | 


P. 125. 
John Major mentions the beginning of ſome of his [i. e. James I. o 
Scotlands] —— poems, viz. ** Las ſen, &c.” and * at Beltayn, &c.“ 
Both theſe poems SEEM to be written on his wife.“ And why do they sa {o ? 
Did you ever ſee them? Can you discover ſo much from the four words and 
two et ceteras you have printed? or does Major, or any one elſe who knew them, 
ſay aught to tavour ſo idle, and, to my knowlege, falſe a notion? Fr 


P. 126. a 


* The deciſive battle of SunzEwsBURY t againſt the Scors.“ 

Where, in the name of all that is wonderful and abſurd, could you poſſibly 
meet with this precious piece of information? In the ſame authority, no doubt, 
whence you learned that the EurznO was takes priſoncr by the Fxencn KN q, 
at the ſiege of Pavia (21). You muſt either, Mr. Warton, deal in very ſtrange 
histories, or elſe you are very unmindful of what you read, or careleſs of what 
you ſay. And, indeed, I cannot but think, if that good and wholeſome diſci- 
pline, which the name of Mitrom may probably call to your remembrance, 
were ſtill in uſe at Trinity College, the more than childiſh ignorance: of a 
certain near friend of yours would hardly eſcape without experiencing its 
ſalutary effects. 1 


| P. 137. ä 5 10 
If you had looked further into John Hardings Chronicle; than merely to 


(21) Supplement to Shakſpeare, ii. 541. | 
D pick 


4 


(1 

ck out a ſpecimen of his poetical frigidity, you might have found reafon tor 
low, with ſome truth, that both his mot and poetry are equally uſeful ;*” 

as. his book contains many. curious and important historical records, and a 


relation of numerous Ne in ſome of which he was a performer, 


to others an eye witneſs, not to be found in any other of our old writers: and, 

ſurely, you are not ſo abſurd as to imagine, that the veracity of his narrative 

is impeached by the flatneſs of his verſe. But, indeed, I am not at all ſur- 

— at the disregard you ſhew for authentic history, after giving us ſuch. 
gnal proofs how little you are acquainted: with it. Fed 


- q 


; 3; . P. 134 TX | 
cc p — 

John Scogan is commonly ſuppoſed to have been a cotemporary of 
Chaucer, but this is a mistake. He ak educated at Oriel college in Ouheed 5: 
and being an excellent mimic, and of great pleaſantry in converſation, be- 
eame the favourite buffoon of the court of Edward the fourth, in which he 
paſſed the greateſt part of his life.” You could ſcarcely have given the gen- 
tleman a more particular deſcription, if you had enjoyed the pleaſure of a 
#te-a-t#e with him. But where is your authority for it? Marry, in © Scoddixs. 
TesTs;” an admirable ſource, truely, to draw the history of a mans life 
from. So may the lives of Foote, Garrick, and Sir John Fielding, be 
compiled, by ſome future Warton, from the jeſt-books extant under their re- 
ſpective names. But let us examine the account. This Scogan, or Scoggin, 
it ſeems was a buffoon in the court of Edward the fourth: how, then, came 
Falſtaff to break his head, at the court gate, when he was a crack not thus 
high ;* this was in John, of Gaunts time, when Jack ** was page to Thomas. 
Mowbray, duke of Norfolk (22).“ 'O } this, no doubt, you will ſay, is Shak- 


| 8 own anachroniſm. Ben Jonſon, however, who was as likely to know the- 
act 


as you are, expreſsly tells us that Scogan was 

— a fine gentleman, d a'maſter of artes? 

Of HENRY TH FRS times, that made disgviſes: 
For the kings ſons, and Wit in ballad royal 72 %% 


[2 


* 


Daintily we 23): 7 NOEEEEITC 
And this ſeems to be true; for we have a moral balade royal from Scogan, 
unto the lordes and gentlemen of the kynges houſe,” and which muſt, as you 
obſerve, have been written before the year 1447 (meaning, I ſuppoſe, 1412) in 
his old age, and printed, as you yourſelf tell us, by Caxton, who was, doubtleſs, 
ſufficiently acquainted with his identity and character; and there is, likewiſe, 
another from Chaucer to him, So that, notwithſtanding any doubt or uncer- 


* 1 
Fl AT. * 1 


(22) 2d pt. of Hen. IV. a. iii. ic. 1. | | | 
(23) Fortunate Iſles, vol. vi. p. 292. Conſult alſo Tyrwhitts Chaucer,. V. xv, zix- 


tainty 


9 


8 mu) 


tainty you may have upon the authenticity of theſe two poems (24), :every 
rſon elſe muſt be convinced that the Scogan, by and to whom-they were re- 
e written, could. not poſſibly be a buffoen in the court ,of . Edward IF. 
This was a difficulty you could not reconcile to your hypothelis.:, you were, 
therefor, reſolved to 297 or, at leaſt, to doubt, the evidence that made for 
the oppoſite fide of the question, and to cut the knot which you could, not 
untye. For a little enquiry or attention muſt have informed you, that the true 


name of the poet Scogan was HENRL, and not JonNY. This Mr. Tyrwhitt has 


clearly ſhewn, and thence (perhaps rather too haſtyly) inferred that the ſtory of 
Scogan the jeſter was an abſurd and improbable fiction; pay, he has even 
(contrary to his uſual candour) gone ſo far as to call the jeſt-book; of which 


You have {o exalted. an opinion, a collection of faaliſß ſtories.” The merits 


of the work I ſhall leave to be ſettled between yourſelves; but this really learned 
and ingenious gentleman will, not, I truſt, take it amiſs, if I ſhall venture to 
aſſert, that there actually was ſuch a perſon as. Joan Scocan ; a totally distinct 
character from Henry, the poet; - 
you will allow the extract in the note ſufficient to authariſe the title) muſty in 
my mind, have been a fellow of infinite jeſt, of moſt excellent fancy. I ds 
not, in 3 this opinion, rely altogether upon your friend Dr. Andrew 
Borde; though it will appear, that the account given by him is not entirely 
void of probability (25); neither do I lay mul ſtreſs on what Shallow ſays 
in 2 Hen, IV.—“ Bale, inaccurately,” you ſay (but why, inaccurately ? he cer- 
tainly knew more about the fellow than you can do) “ calls Scogan, the joou- 
LaToR of Edward the fourth ;”—the kings IxsTER: there is no inaccuracy in 
the phraſe, and you admit the fact. But I ſhall produce {till better and more 
unexceptionable authority: and, firſt, we will ſee what master Raphael Hol- 
linshed ſays of him (ſpeaking of the great men of Edward the fourths time). 
 ** Skogan, a learned gentleman, and ſtudent for a time in Oxforde, of a 
pleaſaunte witte, and bent to mery deuiſes, in reſpect whereof he was called 


(24) If the above Mon AL BALAap be © the dulleſt ſermon that ever was written,” and if it, 
and other things equally dull, be the whole of Scogans * remains, whence ariſes your 
authority for giving him the very familiar appellation of © our jJocutar Barn?” fince, 

our own account, his % and his poetry had not the remoteſt connection. It is not unlikely, 
wever, (to allow you all poſſible juſtice) that, in thus ſumming up his character in two words, 
you had your eye upon the following ingenious compoſition, which he wtote at Oxford, on 
taking his degree of A. M. and wherein Seb his talents are united. un 1 1 


„A Master of Art is not worth a fart, ee 5 a : 


r 77 nm 3609750 26445 
A Batchelour of Law is not worth a ftraw, - 
| Except he be among fools.” - ; 

(25) This writer informs us, he had“ heard ſay, that Scogin did come of an honeſt ſtock, no 
kindred, and that his friends did ſet him to ſchodole at Oxford, where he did continue till h 
was made master of art.” He appears, from the book, to have been dead before Henry the 
ſevenths time. He is there frequently called Tou, by Sir William Nevyle, and is introduced 
to court as his fool: poſſibly, however, this might have been'the comnion appellation of ſuch 


characters: we ſtill ſay To Foot, Scoggins JesTs, n. d. 4to. b. I. 


D 2 into 
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who, though no © jocular bard,” (unleſs 
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(20) 


into the courte, where giuing himſelfe to his naturall inclination of mirthe and 
pleaſaunt paſtime, he plaied many ſporting parts, althoughe not in ſuche vn- 
ciuill maner as hath bene of hym reported (26).” Secondly, here is his 
EPITAPH, tranſcribed from an authentic MS. in the Britiſh Muſeum (27), an 
evidence which muſt be deciſive as to his existence, character, and christian 
name : | | | 
Hic iacet in tumulo corpus Scoc ax ecce JORANNIS- 4 
Sit tibi pro ſpeculo letus fuit eius in anni * 
Leti tranſibunt tranſitus vitare neguibunt | 
| Quo neſcimò ibunt vineſs cito & ibunt. 
This MS. appears to have been written towards the latter part of Edward 
the fourth's time; ſo that you are peculiarly happy in your conjecture, thar 
Scogan frrounis nE about the year 1480 (28). | 0 


BY P. 138. 
1 I refer-alſo the NotBxowne Maypez to this period (i. e. the reign of. 
q Ed. IV.)“ That is, becauſe you know no better than Prior did, when he called 
it three hundred years old. Tt cannot poſſibly be earlyer than Henry the eighths 
. time. You are equally mistaken about the delectable history of king Ed- 
ward the fourth and the tanner of Tamworth,” which (as we have it now) is. 
| certainly. not older than the latter part of queen Elizabeths reign. By a parity 
1 of reaſoning, I ſuppoſe, if it had — the delectable history of — HENRY the 
$ fourth, or king Edward. the riksr, and the! aforeſay d tanner, you would have car- 
ryed it fifty or a hundred years ſtill further back. I readyly, however, admit, 


(26) His. Eng. II. 13 577 By *vnciuilt” » he evidently alludes to Dr. Bordes Story, 
book; a-circumſtance of which the reader will have little doubt, on peruſing the following mery . 
Jeſt. intituled. How Scogin let a fart, and ſaid it was worth forty pounds.” 

That time that Scogin was converſant, both in the kings chamber, and in the quens, Scogin 
would peak here. and there, about in the queens chamber or lodging; the queen by custom 
| as molt commonly all great women and ladies and gentlewomen do) let a fart, ſaying, The ſame 
1 is worth to me twenty pound. Scogin bearing this, girt out a fart like a horſe or mare, ſay- 
ing, if that fart be ſo dear, of twenty pound, my: fart is worth forty pounds.“ (p. 23.) 
| She ſtory immediately preceding, How Scogin played: horſe-play in the.queens chamber, 
| is ſtill more vaciuill.” . 

The title of the book is, Scogins Jeſts: Full of witty mirth, and pleaſant ſhifts ; done by him 
in France, and other places. Being a preſervative againſt melancholy. Gathered by Andrew- 
Board, doctor of phyfick.” | 

Among theſe ancient and vulgar pleaſantries is the (ſuppoſedly modern) ftory of the 
French quack, and his flea-powder, and Smollets tale of the three black cræau (here augmented; 
to /wwenty-one). There is likewiſe the joke of the Oxford ſcholars proving two 1 to be three; 
and that of the ſharpers convincing the fellow that his ſheep were hogs : beſides many other 
ſach-like things, uſually met with in more modern boaks, 

(27) MSS. Harl. 1587. It is remarkable for containing the name of Cardinal Pole, written 
by himſelf, when a boy at ſchool. | 

(28) I could never conceive, Mr. Warton, to what . Drayton alludes, in the preface to his 

ves, where he ſays, that ©* the Colin Clout of Scoc an, under Henry the ſeventh, is pretty“ 

He is ſpeaking of pastoral poetry; and adds, that Barklays ſhip of fools hath twenty wiſer in 
„ it.” You ſomewhere ſay, be muſt mean SxzLTONn;” but what yastORAL did HE write? 


that 


1 

; 
1 

j 
y 
* 
of 


( 2x ) SON | 
efrat the poem has been much moderniſed, and that the original (of which, I am 
certain, you never before heard) is probably as old as the time you mention, 
having ſeen and tranſcribed an ancient MS. copy, which ap to have been 
written in or about the reign of Henry the ſeventh, intitled, © Taz KO aun 
THE BARKER (29).“ 1 | | 2 
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P. 153. 


Though I very willingly agree with you in determining the poems of 
Rowley — be modern . I forgeries, yet I muſt — leave to think, 
that neither MS. Wantn.“ nor any other, gives you the leaſt authority for 
ſaying, that Six CHarLes BaLpwin-was executed at Briſtol in the preſence 
of. Edward the fourth, in the year 1463:” This name and circumſtance (if 
not from Chattertons poem] are entirely of your own invention. And how is it 
poſſible that RowLevys Mzmoirs ſhould be compoſed in 1460, when he ſpeaks 
of king Edward IV. as the reigning prince, who did not attain the crown till 
the following year; and expreſsly mentions: his Briſtow tragedy: the relation 
of an event which,, according to your own account, did not happen before 
1463 (or, as you afterwards correct. yourſelf, 1462 or 1461) e 


P. 166. 


*The reader will obſerve, that whether there are eight or $zven lines, Ii 
have called it the ocrAVR ſtanza.” I ſee you have; and ſhould, from this 
curious: remark, be rather apt, if it were not for better intelligence; to aſſign 
our birth, parentage, and education, to a- country more remarkable: for ſuch 
like obſervations than our own. You are, I imagine, ſo far acquainted with 
mathematics, as to know that SEVEN. is not EIGHT, any more than 4, 6, 9, or- 
10: for you likewiſe call Spenſers the ocTavz ſtanza; by the ſame licence, I 
ſuppoſe, as you elſewhere tell us that a poem, containing six lines in each 
verſe, was printed in FIVE-LINED. STANZAS (30).“ i 
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P. 177. 
* He [Lci. Richard I.] regnyd almoſt Two yere.”” 


Be ſo good as to look at your original, and ſee whether it be not; as it ſhould! 
be, TEN here, inſtead of Two. v1 390 


P. 1796. . | 
Having displayed your ingenious conjectures, that: Ranulph Higden, the 
chronicler, was author of the Chester. Whitſun Plays, you tel] us, that in 
Piers Plowman, a FRIIR fays,, that he is well acquainted with the rimes of Ran- 
dall of Chester;“ and add, I. take this-paſſage to allude to 118 very: PER» 


(29) 7. e. of *Dantre,” D and not Tumworthe 
(36). Vol. l. 5. 81, TITS 
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C 2 } 
son, and to his compoſitions of ibis kind, for which he was probably ſoon 
famous.” Very well; every thing, you ſuppoſe, is ſo far ſmooth and ſafe. 
And now, Mr. Warton, let me obſerve two things to you: 1ft. The fellow, 
in Piers Plowman, to whom you mean to r, is NOT a FRIER, but 
an idle, drunken, stcuLAR PRIEST. 2dly, He does vor fay, that he is well 
acquainted with THE ** rimes of Randall of Chester ;” he onely tells us, , 


that he 


110 Ms — C rimes of Roben Hode and Randal of Chester.“ 


3. e. that he could sm or REPEAT rimes or ſongs (not MADE By, but) or A 
CONCERNING Robin Hood and Randal of Chester; —not Randal 'Hygden, but 
Randal Blundeville, EARL of CursrER, a cruſader and celebrated hero, greatly 
in favour with. the common people, and contemporary with Robin Hood, 
You begin now to perceive what a ridiculous figure your concluſion cuts, and 
into what a miſerable dilemma you have got: 25 unlets you will allow that 
roux frier could ſpout plays written by Robin Hood, you cannot be permitted 
to ſay, that he alludes to the Whitſun Mummeries of Randal Hygden, how 
Famous ſoever you may ſuppoſe him to have been on that account. 
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| P. 187. 
| = Whiche be omytted, now. uot put in ure.” 


That is, as you explain it © not mentioned here:“ Flat nonſenſe! the mean- 
ing is, not now put in uſe, not uſed at preſent. 
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P. 192. 


„ Ixroaruvio.“ You had beſt be ſure whether Spenſer ever aſſumed this 
appellation. In the mean time I will inform you, that the author of this 
poem, on the miſeries of Edward II. was RaLex STARKEyY the antiquary. 


| P. 199. 

% The pEApMAN's $ONG . . . is worthy of Doctor Percy's excellent collec- 
tion.“ I really believe, Mr. Warton, that you are the onely perſon in the 
world that could think, or would ſay ſo. It is a moſt wretched performance, 
altogether unworthy of republication : and for the justice of this character, I 
appeal to the Doctor hisſelf; of whoſe taſte in poetry (that is, where he under- 
ſtands it) I have the higheſt opinion; and who may, indeed, eaſyly make it 
deſerving of a place in/his excellent collection,” if he will but take the ſame 
pains with it, which he has taken with moſt of the other old pieces fo faithfully 
reprinted in that celebrated work. It has done his buſyneſs, however, and 


that's enough. 


P. 219. 


3 


P. 2319. 
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As Tully ſuppoſes Scir io to have ſhewn the other world to his ancrar0p | 


Arxicanus.” : 
So, in vol. iii. p. 236. In imitation:-of Tully, who, in the Somnium Scipionis,. 


ſuppoſes Seip io to have ſhewn the other world to his ancgsToR ArRNCANus. “ 


Is THis a provf, that you, Mr. Warton, have ever read the Somnium Scipio- 
nis? or, a proof that you have been in a dream-yourlſelt 2 Is it poſſible, think 


you, for ſuch an abſurdity to have proceeded from any other perſon? 


P. 230. 3 

The HisTory or T SEVEN CHAMPIONS, a book compiled in the teigu of 
TamEs THE FIRST, by one Richard Johnſon, and containing ſome of the ca It 
fictions of the old Arabian romance.” It is ſomewhat extraordinary, if this- 
work were written no ſooner, that the AurHox of the OBstRvarIOns oN 
Spevstrs Fairy Queen ſhould have repreſented it as one of thoſe © miraculous. 
books which were ſo highly faſhionable in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and: 
even as having been of great aſſistance to Spenſer in the formation of that 
poem. But I well know who corre&ed him; and I likewiſe believe that be 
correfer knew very little more of the matter than be corre#ed. The fact is, that 
both the author of the Obſervations and the author of the History of Engliſhn 
Poetry is wrong, For, iſt. The History of the Seven Champions was not written 
ſo early as the Fairy Queen: and,.2dly, It was not © compiled in the reign of 
James the firſt.” The firſt poſition is not, indeed, quite ſo eaſy to prove, nor, 
as you yourſelf here ſuppoſe the contrary, do I much care whether it be true 
or not: but the other is certain, The Seven Champions of Chriſtendom 
being quoted, as a popular book, by Meres, in his Wits TREBA SUR, printed in 
1598, With reſpect to its containing any fiction of Arabian romance, you 
ſhould, I think, firſt adduce ſome ſuch romance, containing ſimilar fictions with: 
the Seven Champions, which is a mere olio from Guy, Bevis, and other old Eng- 
liſh romances and ſtory- books. E 1 


J 


** The criſten mon hedde fary 
What hit mihte mene.“ 


* Was very attentive. Heeded.“ 


Though I have, here and there, haſtyly picked up a good large bavin of your 
pretended explanations of ancient words, as they lay in my way, I certainly. have 
not made it a point to be very attentive to them. Your blunders. are beyond 
computation, out of all ceis ;” and I have neither the leiſure nor the patience 
to detect you in every one. But your ignorance is ſo amazing and unaccount- 
able, in many of them, that I cannot chooſe but beſtow more attention upon 
them than I otherwiſe would do. For inſtance, how could you contrive to mis- 
interpret, and corrupt the above ſimple phraſe * hedde ferly,” as you have done? 
The loweſt perſon in Trinity college, the porter, nay your old bed-maker, had 
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T0 3 hs 
you aſked them the question, would have immediately informed you its mean- 
ing was purely this: The christian man bad ferly (i. e. wander], what it might 
VV 
* Clere ipavet with pete.” 
' © Paved with gritt, i. e. ſand, or gravel.” 
O monſtrous! Did you never hear of ſuch a thing as Jet ? 
5 P. 234. oY 
Hector, Joſhua, Judas Maccabeus, king David, Alexander the Great, 
Julius Ceſar, Arthur, Charlemagne, and Godfrey of Bulloign.“ 
© Taesx are the Ninz Won Turks [O, you have found them out at laſt !] 
to whom Shakeſpeare alludes in Loves Lab. Loſt. © Here is like to be a good 
reſence of woRTHIES : he preſents Hector of Troy; the Swain, Pomyzy THe 
GrEaAT; the Pariſh-curate, Alexander; Armado's Page, Herxcvies; the 
Pedant, Judas Macchabeus, &c.” Acr v. Sc. i.“ 


Are Pomety and Hercules, Mr. Warton, two of thoſe Nine Wor- 
THIES you have juſt enumerated ? 


P. 277. 


«© The Scottiſh Saxons.” Some of your North Britiſh readers will no doubt 
be glad to ſee your authority for converting all their Lowland countrymen into 


Saxoms. 
| P. 281. 

*I] believe the editors name (i. e. the name of the editor of Bp. Douglases 
Virgil, in 1710) was Roper FREZBAInx, a Scotchman,” A moſt aſtoniſhing 
— 2 mean from the unparalleled ignorance of its maker. The editor 
of this book being well known, by every one any way converſant in, or inquiſi- 
tive after, ſuch matters, to have been Mr. Tomas Ruppiman, a learned and 


ingenious critic, and moſt worthy, amiable, and modeſt man. The reader will 
ſmile to find RostrxT FREEBAIRN=—one of bis printers. 


P. 284 (note n.) 285 (note f.) 286 (note k.) 


Pray, Mr. Warton, vill you do me the favour to inform me how you came 
by theſe notes? Few people can write better language than yourſelf; what 
neceſſity, therefor, could induce you to pilter from a dead man? I ſay, PII ; 
for each of THESE NOTES, as you well know, is STOLEN VERBATIM from the 
late Mr. Fawkeses Imitation of Douglas. 
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| P. 296, 
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LEW, 

«2 TRE": P. 296. 2 | Pu 
What authority can you poſſibly have to pronounce the word gyir a maſke 
or maſquerade? Moſt ridiculous! ** The ved Etin and the gyir catling 
[carling},” are two of the“ pleſand histories* diſcryved by this worthy 


knight (31) :* The laſt edition of whoſe works you © believe” to be at Edin- 
burgh, 1709. 12mo,” There have been, at leaſt, half a ſcore impreſſions ſince. 


— 


P. 312. v7 
And does the author of © Gryſilde” really ſay that Prince Henzy was 


Queen Catherines F1RsT husband; and on account of her tender years never 


ſlept with her? We muſt have your History of England next! 
P. 348. 


The kirk-kow,” of which you know not what to make, is, the MoR- 
TUARY, | | 


P. 329. 


Oppreſſioun the perſone I leif untill 
** Pouir mens corne to halde upon the rig 
* Quhill he get the teynd alhail at his will. 


* To keep the corn of the poor in the rig or Riek.“ 


Now why will you be ſo abſurd as to be thus continually buſying yourſelf 
with paſſages which you do not underſtand, and which nobody could want 
you to explain it you did? Your attempts are as impertinent as they are un- 
ſucceſsful, The rig is the xD of the open field, where the parſon is ſo 


oppreſſive as to detain the whole of the poor peoples corn till he thinks fit to 


draw his tithe. 


P. 356. 


About the year 1512, MarTix Coccaie of Mantua, whoſe true name 
was TameoenilLo FoLEeNnG10, a Benedictine monk of Cafino in Italy, wrote 
a . . . burleſque Latin poem, in heroic metre, checquered with ITaLian 
and Tuscan words.” This is, Turely, the moſt” curious paſſage that was 
ever yet found in a history Any other perſon than yourelf would have na- 
turally ſuppoſed that a non- existent character could not have written a book; 
and, if he had ſayed any thing, would have told his readers that ſuch a one, 
under ſuch an aſſumed name, did ſo and ſo, But it ſeems to be your chief 
ſtudy (it you ſtudy at all) to court abſurdity, rather than to avoid it: Here 
being no lels than three choice blunders in little more than ſo many lines, 
For, in the firſt place, the aſſumed name of the above writer was not MarTin, 
but MErLin, Coccaie. 2dly. His true one was not Theophilo FOLENG10, but 


(31) Sir David Lindſay. 5 | 
E | | a Teofila 
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of Loves TRIUuTRHANT. 


Ts) 


7 zofilo Fo.xnco. And gdly. The moſt illiterate 


| muſt know that the 
Salam and Tuan is either one and the fame language, or, at leaſt, that Tuscaw 
words muſt-neceſfaryly be Iralian ones. But, I aſk your pardon, you do not, 


i perhaps, know that Tuscany is in Italy: Ignorant you certainly are, that the 


Aialect made uſe of in the above poem is the Mantuan ; which would be al- 
moſt as difficult to a native of Florence, as to a native of Madrid. You have 
well obſerved that you went out of your way to mention ſuch obſcure ver- 

ſifyers as Folengus and Arena; for you neither ae. that Skelton copyed 
their manner (indeed, it would have been ſurpriſing if he had, as he wrote 
before either), nor that their ſingular mode of verification was known in Eng- 

land, nor his in France or Italy. Indeed you evidently do not know what Ma- 

caronic poetry is. The Por EMO-MibppixIA is undoubtedly the firſt regular 
imitation of Folengo, I mean the firſt Macaronic poem, by a native of Great 
Britain, now known. It is a fooliſh conceit that Skeltons mode of writing 
is deſigned to be ridiculed by Shakſpeare im the paſſage you quote; which 
is the common jingleing concluſion. of ſeveral of Caxton and de Wordes proſe 
addreſses to their readers. N 


8 P. 357. | 
„ Coctniat.” Let me recommend concentar to your next edition; you: 
can uſe words, Mr. Warton, better than you can make them. 


P. 360. 
If the existence of this before unheard of Morality (32) reſt entirely upon 
the dictum of the author of the History of Engliſh Poetry, I had rather, if you 
pleaſe, withhold my beſief till its production. 


P. 380. 


© Hamlet ſeems to be quoting an old play, at leaſt an old ſong, on Jep- 
thah's ſtory.” You did not then know, it ſeems, that this very ſong was print-- 
ed by your learned friend and fellow-labourer” the lord biſhop of Dro- 
more? No more than he did, when giving it as communicated to him by Mr. 
Steevens from the mouth of a lady, that it was extant in an old black-letter 
copy in z but the collection might ſuffer by the discovery (33), which I 
will not, therefor, make (34). 


(32) The Nigramanſir, by Skelton, What ſays Mr. Steevens to this discovery? What, 
Mr. Malone? 

(33) And it would not be the firſt, if it did: ulwich-college, to wit. re 

(34) It is ſomewhat more extraordinary that the ſame right reverend and ingenious prelate- 
and ballad-maker ſhould not have known, when he printed the ſong which he has intitled 
« Taalowſy tyrant of the Mind” from auaxusckirr cory communicated-to the editor,“ 
that ic was written by Mr. Dryden, und already extant in every edition of his tragi-comedy 


9 P. 405, 


/ 


{x ) 
i * k * f 


| | | N. 406. n 

Morte Arthur then recently p | 
noticed before; but as there were, on that occaſion, onely ſome 20 or 30 years 
in dispute between us, I did not think it worth my while to interrupt v: 
L will now, however, beg leave to.afk you, what you mean: Whether chat this 
romance was. © recently. publiſhed® in Shallszws, or Shakſpeares time? In the 
reign of Henry the fourth, or of queen Elizabeth? You muſt neceſlaryly-meah 
either the one or the other; and you. will be above a hundred years wrong, be- 


leiſure, 


fore or behind hand, mean which you will. But 1 give you this to digef & 


| P. 411. bet | 

„Leo, while he was pouring the thunder of his anathemas againſt the 

heretical doctrines of Martin Euther, publiſhed a BuLLE of EXCOMMUNICA- 
rox againſt all thoſe who ſhould dare to cenſure the poems of Ariosto.“ 


Everybody would, I believe, be glad to learn where you picked up this curious 
piece of ſecret history? Some authority you had for it, no doubt, though TI 
much ſuſpect you were aſhamed' to mention it. The anecdote reads prettyly 
enough, to be ſure ; what a pity, now, if it ſhould happen not to be tue. Pau- 
lus 8 I dare ſay, among the many ſtrange things he relates, does not tell 
you this; which, I am apt to imagine, you have caught (at ſecond-hand) from 
M. de Voltaire. Ah, master Warton, master Warton, 1 am afrayed he will prove 
a poor ſupport to you ! Good jeſts make onely bad history. But now, what 

will the world think of you, —nay, what will you think of yourſelf, (though 
I confeſs you have a great many literary ſins of much greater conſequence to 


anſwer for Ay, and your back is broad enough, - your mind callous —_— 


Hand your tace—bold enough, to bear them all, and a thouſand or two more) 
if this famous Burt ſhould appear to be (as it certainly is) no more than a 
common licence to Ariosto, or his bookſeller, to print and publiſh the Furioſo 
within the papal dominions for a certain number of years, prohibiting every 
other perſon ow printing or publiſhing it within that term? This diſco» 
very will, I doubt, M. Warton, go near to turn your BuLL into a CALF, 


CC ————— 
4 


EMENDATIONS Aub AppiTions. Vol. I. P. 190. 


* The French proſe romance of Robert le Diable, printed in 1496, is extant 
in the LITTLE COLLECTION, OF TWO VOLUMES, CALLED BiBLIOTHEQUE BLEvVE.” 


And pray, Mr. Warton, when and where might this ſame pretty little collec- 
tion be printed, or where can one poſſibly meet with it? For I ſincerely be- 


lieve it was never heard of before.—What aſtoniſhing ignorance! This ſame - 


** little collection“ conſiſts of no leſs than fifty or a hundred ſtory books in 
4to. and 8vo. generally printed at Troyes, and which, like our penny histories, 


are publiſhed, always ſingly, in a ſmall type, upon coarſe paper, and at low © 


prices, chiefly for the amuſement of _ common people in France; and have 
| 2 


ubliſhed.” - This very expreſBon 1 | 


5 ( 28 ) 
been quaintly denominated Ja Bibliotlegue bleue (35) from their being uſually 
covered with ue paper. | ; | . 

There is an old Engliſh MoraLiTy on this tale (i. e. Robert the Devil), 
under the very corrupt title of RosgrT CicyLL, which was repreſented at the 
High-croſs in Chester, in 1529. There is a manuſcript copy of the poem, on 
vellum, in Trinity college library at Oxford, MSS. Num. LVII. fol.“ As 
to the repreſentation of this ſuppoſed Morality, we muſt entirely rely upon 
what you are pleaſed to ſay : And as the MS. is in your own college (though 
I do not perfectly know what you mean) it would be extremely uncandid, 
and even abſurd, to ſuppoſe that you had not looked into it. But whether you 
have or not is of very little conſequence, as I will take upon myſelf to ſay, that. 
if RoperRT C1CYLL be its title it has no more connection with, nor bears any 
more reſemblance to, the ſtory ot Robert the Devil, than it has with, or bears 
to, that of Jack the Giant-killer, or Tom Thumb. And I appeal to—your- 
SELF=—when you have compared them. | 


P. 197, to l. 15. 


Sire Jovyn.”—Your learned note on theſe two words might have been. 
well ſpared. Sire Jotyn is juſt the ſame as Sir Fove. | 


 AppiTiIons AND EMEtnDaTIOns. Vol. II. 


Sign. h. note f. 


* LE Bong FLorExnct or ROME“ has not the remoteſt alluſion to the ſtory 
of Florent. Florence is a lady; the emperors daughter. 


Sign. h. 3. 6. 


* So our king Richard the firſt, in a fragment of one of his Provencial ſon- 
nets.” The line you have quoted is neither written by RicaarD I. nor is it 
in the FRAGMENT of a ſonnet : The piece to which it belongs is an entire 


ſong, compoſed by the emperor Frederick Barbaroſla, 


85 ä Sign. i. 3. 


„Turgot died in 1015.” This is moſt extraordinary. You have elſewhere 
(36) ſayed, and (what is not very uſual with you) ſayed truely, that he“ died 
biſhop of Saint Andrews, in 1115,” The firſt date might therefor have 
paſsed for an error of the preſs, had you not, unfortunately, made it the foun- 
dation of an argument againſt the authenticity of one of Rowleys poems; a. 
purpoſe for which the true date would not have ſerved, You have, Mr. 
Warton, in the courſe of this idle controverſy acquitted yourſelf with uncom— 


(35) Fresnoy calls them ſo, Bibliotbeque dr Romans ; a book which it is very likely you have 
confounded with the publications he alludes to, 

(36) ii. 148. | 

mon 


(9) 
mon adroitneſs, and gained every advantage you could wiſh for over your nu- 
merous adverſaries. And, whik you thus artfully fabricate your own facts, 
how ſhould it be otherwiſe ? FS 


SO L B36 


FL : 
5 ERTA G R This ingenious contri- 
DissxRTATIOYW ON THE GEsTA ROMANORUM. ge 


vance takes up 97 pages. A pretty reaſonable aſſistant! Was it inſerted for 
any other purpoſe ? Has it any particular connection with the history of Eng- 


liſh poetry in the 16th century? O, no; but it ſerves to fill up the volume, 


and that's enough. Excellent historian 
P. xii. 
* All the 81x that to him come 


I heled wer ſwithe ſone 
Of fet and eke of honde.” 


Now, would any one who had read a ſingle line of old poetry, or of any thin 
elſe—could any perſon of common ſenſe conceive it Frome that a writer who 
preſumes hisſelf equal to a history of Engliſh poetry, ſhould make ſuch nonſenſe 
of this ſimple paſſage, as to misinterpret ** all the fike,” ALL THEY SIGHED ?”? 


But ſo it is, We are to conſider this, I ſuppoſe, as a ſlight inaccuracy, to , 


which great geniuses are ever moſt ſubject: Hang me, though, Mr. Warton, if 
I do; Tar. it proceeds from ignorance, ſheer radical ignorance, and nothing 
elſe. All the sick (ſays the poet) that came to bim were bealed immediately. 


You reach the extreme of abſurdity if (which I really think is the caſe) you 


take the letter 7 for a pronoun, 


P. Ixxxi. „ 


When the cloth to ende was wrowght 
* To the Sowwdan ſone hit was browzt, 


* My fadyr was a noble man, 
h Ot the Sowdan he hyt wan.“ 
** Soldan's ſon.” Your groſs and unaccountable ſtupidity, Mr. Warton, 


ſhall for once ſave you. This is too bad. | 
. 13. 
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< Mares is a corruption of the old French Magne, or Mayne, great, 
Thus Maidenbead . . 2 999 * pr Soong avs . 
is the great Bradley, Sc.“ 

You can put your words together very prettyly, I confeſs ; but it does not 
thence follow that you ſhould be acquainted with their origin and delcent. 
Points on which even that great luminary, or rather dark-lantern, of literature, 


Dr. Johnſon, is altogether ignorant, What then could be expected from 


vou? The etymology in the quotation is beneath contempt : and could onely 
have been advanced by a writer equally pert, vain, and injudicious, Mat 
Du are two ancient Briciſh words, ſignifying ai great il: Thus. Maiden caſtle 
(Edinburgh) is—not Castrum Puellarum, but—a castle upon a high hill. 
Bradley (though Saxon) is, comparatively, a modern adjunct, /(See BAxrExs 
Gloſſary, 109.163). That Maidenhead was originally a great Poxr, is a discovery 
which has been entirely reſerved to crown your peculiar ſagacity and kill :. 


and great is your merit with the topographer, the antiquary, and the linguiſt. 


. It 
< Our author (Wyatt) has more imitations and even translations from the 


Italian poets than Surrey. Petrarch has deſcribed the perplexities of a lover's 


mind, c. | 
Pace non trovo, e non ho da far guerra, &c, 
Wyatt has thus copied this ſonnet of epigrams. * 
I finde no peace, Sc.“ | 
IT had puzzled myſelf for a long time to find out how you could poſſibly 
become acquainted with the circumſtances of Wyatts obligation to Petrarch. 
For I can never believe that you ever read the Italian poet. I have, indeed, 
ſometimes thought that the truely learned Mr. Tyrwhitt might have furniſhed 
you with this piece of information: But, if you had received many ſuch fa- 
vours from him, your book would have cut a very different figure from what 
it does. and I ſhould have been deprived of the honour ” , addreſsing you 
upon the ſubject. At other times I have doubted whether you were not in- 
debted to your illuſtrious friend the biſhop of Dromore : But alas! I know 
not that his lordſhip is much better acquainted with Petrarch than yourſelf. 
I might, indeed, have remained in perpetual ignorance, if I had not acciden- 
tally caſt my eye upon the 15th page of the 1oth volume of the laſt edition of 
Shakſpeare ; where I find the ingenious Dr. Farmer quoting this very ſonnet, 
and referring to Wyatts translation with all the particularities you could have 
deſired. But till I am at a loſs to know how you came to learn that the paſ- 
ſage in Petrarchs ſonnet, which you have pointed out, © is taken from Meſſen = 
Jordi, a PRovenClaL poet of VALENCIA.“ Sure I am that you can know 
nothing of the Valencian poets : And therefor, though I am pretty well ſatisfyed 
that no ſuch perſon as Mzsstx JorD1 ever exiſted, I ſhall not accuſe you of in- 
venting the name and circumſtance alluded to; indeed I ſtrongly ſuſpect 
whence you drew them, tho* I have it not at preſent in my power to ſatisfy 
myſelf. Be that as it may, to call him“ a PRovenciar poet of VALENCIA 
is 


„ 
i one of thoſe Triſh-Engliſh bulls for which you alone muſt be anſwerable. 
A 'Fxenen poet of Spain, or a SpaxisE poet of France ! WHV would you, 
my dear fir, truſt yourſelf ſo far from home; in a ftrange country, too; 
and (which is worſt of all) where anybody had- been before, or could come 
after, you? | 
: | P. 95s - 
In lufty leas at liberty I walke.” 


In large fields, over fruitful grounds.” Contemptible! In pleaſant meads. 
| P. 44- 
Are you. ſure, Mr. Warton, that George Gascoyne was the author of the 
Panegyric on the Engliſh Poets? (Compare ii. 130. n. i.) | 
P. 64. 
What ſtar doth let the hurtful fre to rage.“ 


Sire you interpret, Saruxx. A fort of ſmall mistake, into which i 5 
people will ſometimes- unavoidably ſtumble: What think you of Sinus, be 
dog tar? . 

P. 67. 


„ The Tragedy of Gorpopucke (37), written in 1561.” Lou ſeem to be ſo 
rfectly acquainted with the title of this play, that one cannot doubt your 
—— ſeen it. 


P. 102. 


* To ſome part of the reign of Henry the eighth I aſſign the Tournament: 
of Tottenham. . . the ſubſtance of its phraſeology, which 1 diveſt of its 
obvious innovations, is not altogether obſolete enough for a higher period. 
I am aware, that in a manuſcript of the Britiſh Muſeum it is referred to the 
time of Henry the ſixth. But that manuſcript affords no poſitive indication 
of that date.” ; ; 

Such a ſhuffleing, nonſenſical paragraph was, I firmly believe, never put 
together ſince the invention of letters. That which-I do not, and which, 
I think, no one can, underſtand, I ſhall not meddle with. Here is an authen- 
tic MS. which not onely Mr, Fyrwhitt (and when I mention him I ſuppoſe I: 
need not care if there be a hundred of a different opinion) but every other 
youu who has ſeen it, is ſatisfyed and convinced could not have been written 
ater than the reign of Henry the ſixth. Now you, Mr. Warton, who, to 
be ſure, muſt be an incomparable judge of what you never ſaw, pronounce 
it near a century more modern, becauſe, forſooth, it only refers the poem to 


(37) That this blunder has proceeded from the author and not from the preſs, appears from 
its occurri. g in aui other places, indeed whereever the drama is ſpoken of. See in particular 
vol. iii. p. 356. = 

that. 


1 


that age (which it certainly does not) and gives no © poſitive indication“ of 


ſuch a date (which it certainly does), But if the book had been evidently 


written in Edward the ſeconds time, the ſame abſurd plea would have ſerved 
you. There is not one MS. out of a hundred that has any poſitive indi- 
cation” of the particular period in which it has been written; and yet people 
who are in the practice of inſpecting and comparing MSS, of differen! ages, 
can aſſign to each its proper date, nearly as well as it they had found it in the 
book. But whar, is all this. to you, who know nothing either of ancient 
writing or of ancient language? For I will venture to ſay, that the ſtile of 
this very compofition beſpeaks it at leaſt a hundred years older than the Nut- 
browne Mayde, which, not onely without, bur againſt, all authority, you have 
thrown ſo far back as the reign of Henry VI. Your recantatien proves no- 


thing but your ignorance (38). 


P. 103. note (2). 


For the purpoſe of obſerving that the fanza uſed by one man is the fame 
with that uſed by another (a moiſt protound and important remark, and ex- 
tremely neceſſary, eipecially in this place!) there wes, ſurely, no occaſion to 
foiſt in a poem of ſixteen ſtanzas. O yes, I beg your pardon, but there 
was: To lengthen and ftuff your work, which, without ſuck ingenious con— 
trivances, ſuch adventitious helps, you could never have been able to ſpin 
out to three large quarto volumes before you come to Spenſers Fairy Queen : 
The oBSERVATIONS on which (tor I ſuppoſe you will of courſe lug in the whole 
of your former work; and, indeed, as it is entirely forgotten, and may 
therefor ſafely appear as new matter, one cannot disapprove your economy ) 


will naturally make the ſubject of.a fourth; and thus you will proceed, I 


ſuppoſe, with a volume a year, ſo long as the credulity of the public will 
keep you in countenance, I love to ſpeak out, Mr. Warton I really belies - 
you will not, willingly, cloſe the work ſo long as you can make a ſingle 

uinea by it (39). It is, in my opinion, a moſt extraordinary, and, I hope 
and believe, unparalleled circumſtance, that a man of eminence in the literary 


(38) The right revd. the lord bp. of Dromore has, in the third edition of his “ Reliques 
of Ancient Engliſh Poetry,” (vol. ij. p. 13.) printed the TUR xX AUENT or Torttxnau 
from the above MS. This copy I naturally ſuppoſe you have not ſeen ; or you muſt, I think, 
have perceived the abſurdity of mentioning ** obvious innovations.” His lordſhip has indeed 
told us, that the Ja fanza is not in the MS. but in this he is poſitively mistaken. 

(39) I am not unaware that you have informed us of the fourth volume being in the preſs, 
which will complete the work; but they who put implicit faith in ſuch aſſvrances can never 
have ſeen, or muſt have entirely forgot, the following advertiſement at the end of the ſecond 
edition of your puts (1779), and which was, doubtleſs, inſerted in the news-papers of 
that year ;—** SpetDiry will be publiſhed, by the ſame Author, the Third and Last Volume 
of the History of Engliſh Poetry: In which the Subject will be carried [H renght, I ſuppoſe you 
mean] down to the Commencement of the presEnT Century.” How well you kept your 
word will appear by the volume itsſelf, which was not publiſhed till near three years after, and 
in which the ſubjeQ is not even carried down (as you call it) to the commencement of the 


LasT. 
| , world 


uw; 
( 33 ) | 
- 1 * ” 


world ſhould, in order to enhance the bulk and price of his writings, hazard 
his reputation upon, and deſcend to, -or rather -be guilty of, ſuch low, ſuch 


* 


paltry, ſuch dishonourable, and even dishoneſt artifices, as almoſt to deſerve 


the name and puniſhment of a—$wINDLER. 


P. 108. 


For the purpoſe of ascertaining or illustrating the age of pieces which 


have been lately, or will be ſoon produced, I here ſtop to recall the readers 


attention to the poetry and language of the laſt (ci. the 15th) century, by 


exhibiting ſome extracts from the manuſcript romance of TWAIN and Gawain, 
which has ſome great outlines of Gothic painting, and appears to have been 
written in the reign of HENRY Tae S1xTH. I premiſe, that but few circum- 


ſtances happened, which contributed to the improvement of our language, within 


THAT and the PRESENT PERIOD.” | 
How modeſt! how ingenuous !—But, indeed, I ought to apologiſe for 
this and the other long extracts I have taken the liberty of * — from 
your celebrated history; however, as the mode has been adopted, rather for 
the ſake of giving you fair play, and doing you SUBSTANTIAL JUSTICE, than 
with a view to injure the rapid fale of the work, you will, I flatter myſelf, 


have no inclination to be displeaſed at it. But, to return: And fo you really 


thought it neceſſary to go back a full hundred years to xew-write the History 
of Engliſh Poetry during that period. A moſt ſystematical historian, doubt- 
leſs! What would any of Mr. Humes readers have thought of him, if in the 
middle of Henry the eighths reign he had topped to recall their attention to a 
new history of the reign of Henry the ſixth ? What could there poſſibly be 
in the ſtate of our language and poetry, at the period you had got to, which 
could require, could authoriſe, could juxtify, or even excuſe, your going back 
a hundred years to begin your ſtory anew ? That which you affect to pre- 
miſe,” with reſpect to the language having received no improvement between 
the two periods, is a glaring inconſistency. You wilfully forget, as you wiſh 
your readers to do, that there has been a Surrty and a Wart juſt men- 
tioned. If any other perſon had advanced ſuch a groundleſs and abſurd po- 
ſition, you muſt have taken him for either a fool or a madman. But the 
truth, Mr. Warton, the truth is, that you knew nothing of this romance 
when you might properly enough. haye introduced it, (not in the reign of 


Henry VI. for that is an age it does not belong to ;) you were as entirely ig- - - 


norant of the existence of ſuch a poet as Laurence Minot, before you ſaw Mr. 
Tyrwhitts Chaucer (which, by the way, was publiſhed ſoon enough for you 
to have made a better uſe of it (40), as you {till are of his merit. I know 
that theſe communications were made to you after the publication of your 
ſecond volume; but you were reſolved, it ſeems, to drag them, at all events, 


neck and heels, into your third; and, I am ready to confeſs, they well anſwer 


the purpoſe for which you introduced them :—they ſtuff your book! But, 


(40) It appeared three years before the publication of your ſecond volume: in the body of 
which it is, I believe, never once mentioned. 
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think you © 


On”) 


pow, Mr. Warton, ſuffer me, if you pleaſe, to ſay a few words to you 


the age of this ſame MS. CorTon GALB;. E. ix. which, by the way, I believe 
you never faw, and yet I can hardly think any other perſon could have been 
ſo groſsly deceived as to ſuppoſe it of the age of Henry VI. I will venture 
to aſſure you (and I do not care a farthing whether you believe me or not) 
that the writing of this book is as old, at leaſt, as the time of king Richard 
the ſecond. But I well know that all the world will be convinced of your 
want of judgement before you yourſelf ſuſpect it. 


| | P. 109. | 
Lions, beres, both bul and bare, 
* That rewfully gan rope and rare.” 
Rope you explain by © —_ But it means, to cry aloud, to bellow. 
Sales by the common cryer in Scotland are at this day ſaid to be © by public 


| ou.“ 


5 1 12. 
Take the bacyn ſone onane. 
Onane, © perhaps, in hand.” Decently ſayed ; but perhaps not. What 
ANON ? | 
F. 113. 


The ſtore windes blew ful lowd, 
© So kene cam never are of clowd.” 


"thre, air.“ You afterwards (p. 117.) make it mean, ever, But all“ 
one to you. It is, in both places, BETORR. 


Ev. 
# Tharfore, he fayd, You ſal aby.“ 
Ah, Abide. Stay.” Nonſenſe ! surres. 


Ibid. 
For mate J lay on the grownde.” 
Mate, ſleep.” He lay as if he had been pzaop. 


P. 17. 
Til he come to that hir ſty.“ | 
Leyir, © wicked, bad.” That the word lither has generally ſome ſuck 
meaning, I readyly confeſs; it ſeems here, however, rather to ſignify, un- 


Sch, 


icky, fatal. 


M ar 9 


Sey,“ that is the yortsr. ' But I do not preciſely knom the eng af te. 
Then how do you know it means the foreff? Why do you ſay thi 
when you know nothing? But I cry. you mercy : if you had obſerved that 
lan, we ſhould never have beheld your matchleſs history. For the benefi 
| Puter of your next edition, if it live to ſee one; if not, for the liſt 
blunders to your preſent volume (which you will modeſtly entitle, Emen- 
dations and Additions”) I ſhall inform you, that fly is PpLacx. Srybe, Sax. 
Thus hog-fty is a place for hogs ; and homeſtead, the place where the houſe 
ſtands, Ir likewiſe, as place does, ſignifies a houſe. Hence, Steward, STy- 
papd. In your quotation from EMaRe it is a different word, from STIT, a 


= 


- 


road or way.— After all, however, there are ſeveral lines in this part of the 


wo evidently and egregiously out of their place: a circumſtance which, 


ad you underſtood what you were printing, and pretend to. explain, you. 


could not have failed to perceive. 


* 


| 1 122. | 


Opon a /awter all of gulde, 
** To ſay the ſal-mas fait ſho bigan.” 


Sawter. © Pſaltery, a harp, of gold.” Admirable interpreter | She direfth 15 


began to read the ſoul-maſs in a PS ALTER finely gilded. 


P. 141. 


It is highly probable, that the metrical romances of Ricuard Cuzn An, - 


Lyon, Guy EARL or WARWICK, and Sy Bevys or SOUTHAMPTON, were 
moderniſed in this reign (ci. that of Hen. VIII.) from more antient and fimple 
narrations.” This ingenious conjecture comes, to be ſure, with perfect con- 
ſistency from one who has already produced large extracts from theſe very poems, 
as ſpecimens of the compoſition of Edward the ſeconds time. But, ingenious 
as it is, it contains neither probability nor truth. All the above romances arg 
extant in MSS. above 300 years old; and, one of them, at leaſt, (Sir Bevis) 
excepting the typographical incorrectneſs of the old printed copy, differs no 
otherwiſe from it than in its orthography, and the ſlight variations inſeparable 
from repeated tranſcription, The ancient MS. copy of Richard Cuer de Lion 
is as long, at leaſt, as, if not longer than, the old editions: but whether the 


printed copies agree with the MSS. or not, is a matter of very little conſe- 


uence to your hypotheſis. It is a fact, that ſome MS. copies are ſo totally 
— from each other, as not to have two lines in common; being trans- 
lations from the French by different hands. This is actually the caſe with 
reſpect to Six Guy: there are two diſtinct translations, both very old; one 


of which is, line for line, the ſame with the printed copy. But it will not 


be found that the phraſeology or ſtile is more poliſhed, or the ſtory more am- 
plifyed or intricate, in the editions, than they are in the MSS. Simplicity, 
indeed, is a fault, of which few people will have reaſon to complain in the 
peruſal of an old metrical romance, let its antiquity be what it may. I ſhall 
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ever his errors are, there is one, in which I wiſh you ha 


e 
take the liberty to obſerve, in paſsing, that the printed copy of Sm Guy does 
\ Irnen the tyme that God was borne, | 


as you, implicitly following Ames, but, according to your conſtant practice, 
concealing the name of your informant, have been pleaſed to aſſert (41). Neither 
is 1t in octavo, but quarto. 32 


8 P. 143. 


Although you tell us you have ſeen a fragment of the book whence The 
Carol brynging in the bores head ” is taken, yet was I not without very ſtrong 
ſuſpicions that you were indebted, as well for this ſame carol, as for the prin- 
ters .colophon—not to the book itsſelf, but—to your honeſt, industrious, uſe- 
ful, and ungratefully requited, friend and aſſistant, Thomas Hearne, in his notes 


and ſpicilege upon William of Newbury, who had likewiſe, as it appeared, fur- 


niſhed you with the anecdote from Hollinshed (p. 748). Theſe ſuſpicions were 


not weakened on finding, by a compariſon of you and your authority, that ſayed 


carol and colophon were printed with your uſual accuracy. But, upon fur- 
ther reflection, I am half inclined to question the justice of the above ſuſ- 
picions; for it rather ſeems to me, that you have been, on this occaſton, 
GUILTY OF PRIVATELY STEALING—from YOURSELF, And I'll tell you how. 
In that very humourous trifle, intitled and called, A Companion To THE 
GuIDEg, AND A GuIDE TO THE COMPANION,” I ſee that you have inſerted the 
whole of Mr. Hearnes account verbatim, and with a circumſtance which 
_= elſewhere, have been more to your. honour :—you have given a minute 
and accurate reference to your real authority. I ſay elſewhere; for it is, in 
this place, done merely with a view to raiſe a laugh at the expence of thar 
moſt worthy and reſpectable antiquary ; whom, I rather think, you have, in 
the above piece, made ſomewhat too-many attempts to ridicule; forgetting, 
perhaps, that though he was leſs poliſhed in his taſte, and leſs elegant in his 
diction than ſome more modern writers, few, if any of them, can boaſt of 
ſuch a ſacred regard to truth, and of ſuch unimpeached integrity. And what- 

I imitated him as 
ſucceſsfully as you have done in many others of a leſs important and com- 
mendable nature :—he has never been detected in a wilful falſehood; nor been 


ever charged with the ſlighteſt misrepreſentation of the minuteſt fact. 


Leſt the number and uniformity of theſe dry expostulations ſhould render 
them too flat and tedious to yourſelf, or my other gentle readers, I ſhall make 
bold to break the chain, and endeavour to enliven you and them with an old 
Chriſtmas carol upon bringing up the zoars HEAD, very different from that 
. by Wynken de Worde, and now, for the firſt time, faithfully publiſhed 

rom an ancient MS, in my own poſſeſſion, 


(41) Ames has printed 7rhen for Sithen, | 
= Nowell, 


(37) 
In die natiuitath. 
Nowell, nowell, nowell, nowell, 1 
Tydyngf gode y thyngke to telle. 
The borys hede that we bryng here, 
Betokeneth a-p*nce with owte pere, 
Ys born this day to bye v' dere. 
* Nowell, Sc. 
A bore ys a souerayn beſte | 
And acceptab{l]e in eu'y feſte 
So mote thys lord be to moſte & leſte. 
A Nowell, Se. 
This borys hede we bryng w* song 
In worchyp of hym that thus ſprang 
Of a virgine to redreſſe all wrong. ; 
* Nowell, Sc. (42). 


P. 149. 
* The ſame Boar, that is, EpwarD THE THIRD, is introduced by Minot 
as reſiſting the Scottiſh invaſion in 1347, at Nevils croſs, near Durham. 
Sir David the Bruſe 45 
VWas at diſtance | | 1 
When EpwaRD THE BALIOLFE | 
Rade with his lance.” | | 
Baliolfe you tell us means © warLixe,” Ho deſpicably i; t muſt 
you conceive your readers, to dare, for a moment, to ſuppoſe that ſuch ſtuff 
ſhould paſs upon them for knowlege in history, criticiſm, and ancient lan» 
guage l. Does not every child know that Epwaro III. fo far from playing the 
BOAR at Nevils croſs, was not even in England when that affair happened? 
Indeed, Minot expreſsly mentions his abſence in this very poem. Know, to 
your confuſion, that Edward the baliolfe is, ErwarD DE BaLior ! who is ſayed, 
and, as it ſhould ſeem, with truth, to have had a principal command in the 
Engliſh army. Minot means to reproach David (the Scotiſh king) with i 
cowardice, in keeping out of Baliols way. 3 


| P. 161. | 

The poetical annals of king Edward the fixth, who removed thoſe chains 
of bigottry which his BROTHER Henry had only looſened.” King Henry the 
2 r to Edward the fixth | O by all means, your history of Eng- 
land (43)! é | 


(42) If the gentlemen- of QUzzns ſhould deem the above carol more taſty. and elegant than 
that which they uſe at preſent, it is heartyly at their ſervice ; and they may likewiſe command: 
the original muſic, the accompanyment of which, would alone be ſufficient to give this ſong a de- 
cided ſuperiority over the other, and cannot fail to render their boars-bead dinner a K 
FEAST, | 

(43) The word brother may, however, with you, generally ſtand for /on : in another place you, 
mention ** Robert duke of Normandy, William the Conqueror's brother.” (Dif. II. Sign. 
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-. afterwards acted at Chriſts college, we have onely your own. 


(N) 
The firſt Chanſon d Boire, or Drinking-ballad, of any merit in our lan- 
guage, appeared in the year 1331.“—“ This long opens the ſecond act of 
Gammer Gurions Needle, a comedy, written and printed in 1551, and ſoon af- 


_ terwards acted at Chriſt's 1 in Cambridge.“ For this date you quote the 
a 


authority of MSS. Oldys” (and gquere that): but as to the play being ſoon 
Both aſſertions, 
however, are undoubtedly falſe. The play was adled BEFORE it was printed; 


and it was not printed till 1575. 
n ROE ICE | 


Well, Mr. Warton, you have at length got us dragged though nzLL, into 
which we found ourſelves ſo uncapettedly plunged ; and now, perhaps, you 
will (after I have recovered my fright and dan give me leave to aſk you a 
ſingle queſtion : To what purpoſe is all this long diſſertation upon Dante ? 
What poſſible connection is there between the Divina Comedia, and the History 
of Engliſh Poetry? ** Pough, fool! is fills my book up, do'n't it?“ Very 
true, ſir, it certainly does ſo; and, I think, THAT, from you, is ſuch an unan- 
ſwerable argument for the neceſſity of this fort of manceuvre, that I rather 
wonder you have not favoured us with a ſimilar account of every epic or other 
poem of which you know anything, or know nothing ('tis all the — from 
Homer to Milton, Truſt me, I admire your modesty, though, doubtleſs, 
we ſhall have more anon. But pray, as by have entertained us with ſo many 
Italian quotations, . give me leave to aſk you, how long it may be ſince you 
became master of that language ? becauſe I have Bos. | that, once upon a 
time, when you were ambitious of displaying your erudition, in the OkskR- 
VATIONS ON SpENSERS Faiky Queen, by an extract from Taſſo, (— Taſſo in 
the original ) you unfortunately laid hold of a wrong ſtanza, which occa- 
ſioned much mirth among thoſe wicked wits, who are ſo maliciously dispoſed 
as not to ſuffer a man of genius to enjoy the credit of talents and learning 
which he does not poſſeſs, 


P. 273. 


. * am not ſure that the translator of Plutarchs Lives in 1579 is the ſame 
(ſei. as Sir Thomas North).“ That is, becauſe you never ſaw the book, nor 
knew more of it than the common reference, or catalogue title of, Norths 
Platarch. 


f. 279. 


Dr. Ph. King, author of poems in 1657, ſon of King, biſhop of Lon- 
don.” And pray, who told you that 'the name of this author was Philip ? 
and who told you that he was not a biſhop hisſelf? And who told you (44) 
that Vaulx was carl of Oxrorp? or that Fairfaxes Christian name was Ep- 


% 


MUNDL2? 


(44) P. 281. | ; 
P. 339. 


tw) 


P. 339. | 


„ Shakeſpeare was not the firſt that exhibited this tyrant (45) upon the ſtage. 


In 1586, a BALLAD was printed, called ** A tragick report of kinge Richarde 
the iii. This piece of information you have from the Stationers book: but 


whence do you gather that it was a PLay ? or, if a play, that it had been, or 


ever was, exhibited upon the ſtage ?” 
T 396. | 4 


* The imperfect work (/ci. Phaers Virgil) was at length completed in 1583 


The whole was printed at London in 1584.” By thus boldly afſuming 


facts, and ſtudiously concealing authorities, you have to anſwer both for the 


ignorance of your informers and for your own. The work was perfected 
and publiſhed upwards of ten years before : Shall I tranſcribe you the title ? 


The whole xii Bookes of the Eneidos of Virgill. Whereof the firſt ix. 
and part of the tenth, were conuerted into Engliſh Meeter by Thomas Phaer 
Eſquier, and the reſidue ſupplied, and the whole worke together newly ſet 
forth, by Thomas Twyne Gentleman. There is added moreouer to this edi- 
tion, Virgils life out of Donatus, and the Argument before every booke. 
C Imprinted at London by Wyllyam How, for Abraham Veale, dwelling in 
Poules Church-yearde, at the ſigne of the Lambe. 1573.” 440. 6. J. 


Now, Mr. Warton, if your famous history ſhould live to ſee a ſecond edi- 
tion, and you think fit to inſert the above title, take my advice: Print it 
correctly, or, Let it alone! 71 | 

4 
P. 399. X | 

© I have ſeen an old ballad, called GapsmiiL by FamRZ. .. In the Regis- 
ters of the Stationers, among ſeven Ballettes . . .. one is entitled The Rob- 
ery at Gadshill,” under the year 1558. I know not how far it might con- 
tribute to illuſtrate Shakſpeares H. the Phe The title is. promiſing.” 
It is ſo—of a robbery. But dn Ate: arton, what was the ſubject of 
THAT BALLAD, which (you ſay) you saw? Its title is juſt as promiſing as the: 
others; and, moſt probably, it is the very ſame thing. N 


P. 423. 
The murninge of Edward duke of Buckingham“ is not, as you, ab. 


ſurdly enough, ſuppoſe, Sactvilles Legend, but a. real. ballad; which. is. {ill 
extant, and has been lately reprinted. | WES 


P. 437. 


Marlowes wit and ſpritelineſs of converſation had often the unhappy: 


effect of tempting him to ſport with ſacred ſubjects; more perhaps from the 


(45) Richard IIR. 


3 | prepoſteraus. 


— 


(4) 


prepoſterous ambicion of courting the caſual applauſe of profligate and un- 
principled companions, than from any ſystematic disbelief of religion. His 
ſcepticiſm, whatever it might be, was conſtrued by the prejudiced and peeviſh 
puritans into abſolute atheiſm : and they took pains to repreſent the unfor- 
tunate cataſtrophe of his untimely death, as an immediate judgment from 
heaven upon his execrable impiety.“ | 


A great deal has been ſayed about Marlow, his opinions and exit, from age 
to age; from Beard to Warrton : the oldeſt writers (“ prejudiced and viſh 
puritans ”) directly arraigning him of atheiſm and blasphemy ; and thoſe of 
more modern times (pious and orthodox churchmen) generously labouring to 
reſcue his character; either by boldly denying, or artfully extenuating the crimes 
alledged againſt him: but not an zeta of evidence has been produced on either 
ſide. I have a great reſpect for Marlow as an ingenious poet, but I have a much 
higher regard for truth and justice; and will therefor take the liberty to produce 
the ſtrongeſt (if not the whole) proof that now remains of his diabolical tenets, 
and debauched morals; and if you, Mr. Warton, ſtill chooſe to think him in- 
nocent of the charge, I ſhall be very glad to fee him thoroughly white-waſhed 
in your next edition, The paper is tranſcribed from an old MS. in the Harleian 
Aibrary, cited in one of your notes (46), and was never before printed, 


A note contayning the opinion of one Chriſtofer Marlye concernynge 
his Damnable opinions and Judgment of Relygion and Scorne of 


Gods worde (47). | 


© That the Indians and many Authors of Antiquitei have aſſuredly written 
of aboue .16. thowſande yeeres agone, wher Adam is proued to have leeved 
whiin .6. thowſand yeers. 


He affirmeth That Moyſes was but a Juggler and that one Heriots can 


doo more then hee. 1 ö 8 
* That Moyſes made the Jewes to travell fortie yeers in the wildernes 


(wen jorny migh* have ben don in Leſſe then one yeer) er they came to the 
promiſed Lande to the intente that thoſe whoe wer privei to molt of his ſub- 
tileteis migh* periſh, and ſo an ever laſtinge ſuæſticion remayne in the [arts 
of the people. | | 407 : 
That the firſte beginnynge of Religion was only to keep men in awe. 

That it was an eaſye matter for Moyſes beinge brought vp in all the 
arts of the Egiptians to abvſe the Jewes beinge a rvde and groſſe people. 

© That Chriſt was a Bastard and his mother dishoneſt. 


(46) N. 6853, „5 3 . 
(47) This (which is the old) title is partly ſtruck out, and altered to the following one, by 


another, and, as it ſeems, later hand: 40 
« A Note deliu'ed on whitſon eve laſt of the moſt horreble blaſphemes vtteryd by Xpofer 


Marly who w*9i" ijj dayes “ after came to a ſoden & fearfull end of his life.“ 

* Theſe three Days are, in your reference to the article, transformed into ſo many Arbeifts, whom you are pleaſed to 
diſpatoh along with Marlow. ; « That 
nj. £1" a 


| 04+) ONSITE 
„ That he was the Gage of a carpenter and that yf the Jewes amongs 


whome he was borne did crvcifye him, thei beſt. knew him and whence 
eame. | 


| maſſe, Organs, ſinginge men ſhaven crownes, &c. That all protestants ar 


« He is ſayd 


for (48).“ 


hipocritall af | "ATI: 


is filthely written. 


That the Women of Samaria wer whores and that Chriſt knew them | 


dishoneſtlye. 


That S' John the Evangeliſt was bedfellow to Chriſte that he Leaned al- 


wayes in his boſome, that he vſed. him as the ſynners of Sodome. 


#8 ©E .,,0 a © & << 34S Sls wo ⁰ as ee YT RTE . 


nor worth, that Pawle only had witt, that he was a timerous fellow in biddinge 


men to be ſubiect to magistrates againſt his conſcience. 


That he had as right to Coyne as the Queen of Reged, and that 
. he was acquainted w one poole a priſoner in Newgate whoe- Hath great {kill 


in mixture of mettalls, and havinge Learned ſome things of him he ment 
through help of a cynnynge ſtampe maker to coyne french crownes, pisto- 


- letts and engliſhe Shillings. Et 

That, yf Chriſt had inſtituted: the Sacraments wu more ceremonyall re- 
verence, it wold have ben had in more admiracõn, that it wolde have ben 
much better. bemge administred in a Tobacco p 


pe. 
That the Angell Gabriell was Bawde to the holy Ghoſte becavſe he 


brough*® the Salutacon to marie. 

That one Richard Cholmelei hath confeſged that he was Pfwaded by 
Marloes reaſon to become an athieſte. N 7 

„Theis things we many other ſhall. by and honeſt men be proved 

to be his opinions and comon ſpeeches,-and that this marloe cometh, ꝑſwa- 
. deth men to Athieſme, willinge them not to be afrayed of bugbeares and 
. Hobgoblins, and vtterly Scornynge both God and his ministers as J Ri- 
. chard Bome will Justify both by my othe and the testimony of many honeſt 
men, and almoſt all men W whome he hath converſed any tyme will testefy 
the ſame And as ] thincke all men in christiantei ought to endevor that the 
mouth of ſa. dangerous a member may be ſtopped. 
He ſayeth moreou” that he. hath coated a number of contrarieties out 


of the ſcriptures, w*” he hath geeven to ſome great men whoe in conve- 


(48) Theſe words are inſerted in the margin b a different hand. They, perhaps; mean, . 
thas he C. a. Cholmelei) had been fone after: + * 


” 
G nient. * 
- +. 


3 . 
„ hient tyme ſhalbe named. when theis things ſhalbe called in question, the 
witneſses . ſhalbe ꝓduced (49).“ 

| ** Rychard Bame,” - 


From the above curious Confeſſion of Faith it appears, I doubt, but too 
plain, that theſe © prejudiced peeviſh puritans had ſufficient authority to 
aſſert, that Marlow denied God, and his ſonne Chriſt, and not onely in word 
blaſphemed the Trinity, but alſo (as was credibly reported) wrote bookes 
againſt it, affirming our Sauiour to be but a deceiuer, and Moſes to be but a 
coniurer and ſeducer of the people, and the holy Bible to bee but vaine and 
idle ſtories, and all religion but a deuice of policie (30).“ ye. 


n P. 437. 

* An affray enſued (ci. between Marlow and a ſervingman, his rival); in 
which the antagoniſt, : having by ſuperior agility gained an opportunity of 
ſtrongly graſping Marlow's wriſt, plunged his dagger with his own hand into 
his own: Bosom.” | | | 
Tour propenſity to corruption and falſehood ſeems ſo natural, that I have 

been ſometimes tempted to believe, you often ſubſtitute a lye in the place of 
a fact without knowing it. How elſe you came to tell us that Marlow was 
ſtabbed in the Bosom | cannot conceive. It could not, ſurely, be for the /moorh- 
neſs of the 3 All former writers, and Wood, — the reſt, whom 

ou expreſsly quote, and (which does not always follow) by a ſlight pecu- 
r in your expreſſion, I think you muſt have conſulted, ſay it was in his 
HEAD. EW; 


P. 438. 


* IonoTo, Ralcighs consTanT $16naTuRE.” Always confident, and always 
wrong! The publiſher of Englands Helicon never conceals the names of his 
writers where he knows them; where he does not, he ſubſcribes the word Ic- 
oro (Anonymous). And this is fo frequently the caſe, that a great number of 
the poems which he has ſo distinguiſhed have been ſince referred to their true 
authors : Some to Shakſpeare; others to Spenſer ; but not one of them, if 
we except the reply to Marlow, has been ever ſuppoſed to be Raleighs: To 
whom if you had not been generously pleaſed to give the Imitation you men- 
tion, it might have remained in want of an owner till doomsday. Of this 
discovery, therefor, your profound ſagacity may ſafely claim the ſole credir. 


P. 448. 
* As a poetica! novel of Greece, it will not be improper to mention here, 
the Clitopbon and Leucippe of Achilles Tatius.” Pray, what do you mean by 


(49) The paſſages marked by dots are, in the original, ſtruck through with a pen, by the al- 
terer of the title. 


Co) Beards Theatre of Gods Judgements, (163 1. 4to.) p. 149. Of Epicures and Atheiſts.” 
calling 


a. "003 


calling this a oA novel? Both the original and the translation (neither 
of which, it is probable, you have ever ſeen, or know any thing about) are in 
downright proſe. | v* > 21 | . 


* 470. 

He [Boccace] was ſoon imitated . . by many of his countrymen, Poggio, 
Bandello, the anonymous author of LI CIIN TO Noveits AnTike, Cinthio, 
Firenzuola, Maleſpini, and others.” Not to enquire how an author can be 
** 800N imitated by thoſe who are not born till near a couple of centuries. 
after him, I would be glad to know where you, Mr. Warton, discovered that 
Boccace was imitated ** by the compiler of the Novelle Antike (whom you 
have, doubtleſs, ſufficient authority for placing after Bandello), as I am 
| to underſtand that the Italian literati univerſally believe, not onely that 

e was, at leaſt, contemporary with Boccace, but alſo that his tales are of 
much higher antiquity ; indeed, the earlyeſt compoſitions of this ſort the 
Italians- have. | ( 2994 r CHA 


| P. 475. Mi 

In Shakeſpeare's Much ado about nothing, Beatrice pes ſhe ſhall be- 
told ſhe had“ her good wit out of the Hundred merry tales.” This is juſt as 
accurate as every other extract or alluſion is throughout the work. She does 
NOT ſuſpect that ſhe SHALL BE fold ſo, for Benedick has aLREapy whiſpered her 
that ſome one had actually ſayed ſo of her. I was rather ſurpriſed that you: had 
not taken more particular notice of the paſſage, when I found that, accord- 
ing to your uſual and laudable custom, you had been pecking and pilfering 
from Mr, Steevenses note upon it: whence, I ſee, you got your report that 
the Cent nouvelles nouvelles were written by ſome of the royal family of France: 
But I am afrayed that the ingenious commentator confounded this work. with 
a. quite different one, the Queen. of Navarres Tales. | 


P. 476. i | 
* Among Mr. Oldys's books was the © Life of Sir Meliado @- Brittiſh- 

knight,” translated from the Italian, in 1572. By the way, we are not here 
to ſuppoſe that BriTTiI$H means ExcLisn. A BriTTiISH knight means a 
knight of BxzTacnt or BriTanwy, in France. This is a common mistake, 
FT from an equivocation which has converted many a French knight into 
an Engliſhman. The learned Nicholas Antonio, in his SeaxisH LISRAR Y, 
| affords a remarkable example of this confuſion, and a proof of its frequency, where 
he is ſpeaking of the Spaniſh translation of the romance of T1RAaNTE THE 
Wurz, in 1480. Ad fabularum artificem ſtylum conyertimus, Joannem 
** Martorell Valentiæ regni civem, cujus eſt liber hujus commatis, TIR Au 
* LE BLANCH inſcriptus, atque anno 1480, ut aiunt, Valentiæ in folio editus. 
* More hic aliorum talium otioſorum conſueto, fingit ſe hunc librum ex Anctca 


in Luſitanam, deinde Luſitana in Valentinam linguam, anno, 1460, trans. 
| | G 2 5 Mm tuliſſe, | 


ar 


tuliſſe, Sc.“ That is, I now turn to a writer of fabulous adventures, 
John Martorell of the kingdom of Valencia, who wrote a book of this 
* caſt, entitled TIx ATE the Wurrz, printed in folio at Valencia (51) in 
* 1480. This writer, according to a practice common to ſuch idle historians, 
** pretends he translated this book from Engliſh into Portugueze, and from 
** thence into the Valencian language.” Ihe hero is a gentleman of Bar- 
TAGNE, and the book was FIRST WRITTEN IN THE LANGUAGE OF THAT 
© eounTRY. I take this opportunity of obſerving, that 2he/e mistakes of Eu- 
LAND for BRTrA NV, tend 10 confirm MY HYPOTHESIS, that Bretagne, or Ar- 

morica, was antiently a copious ſource of romance: an hypotheſis, which I 
have the happineſs to find was the opinion of the moſt learned and ingenious 
M. La Croze, &c.”—(p. 477.) ** Over KN ARTHUR was fometimes called 
ArxThrvk of Lir TIE BrITTAYNE, and there is a romance with that title, re- 


printed in 1609.” 


I trouble you, Mr, Warton, with this long extract, becauſe it is ſo very in- 
tereſting, and I have ſuch a great deal to ſay to you upon it, that nothing 
leſs, perhaps, would have anſwered either your purpoſe or mine. 

Though I never met with the © Lies or SIX McLiapo,” nor with any other 
notice of it, I muſt be content to ſuppoſe it to have actually been where you 
ſay it was. But you ought, certainly, to have been better acquainted with it 
before you had ſo peremptoryly decided upon the meaning of the word 
„ BIT TISsR,“ which, with equal abſurdity and preſumption, you would con- 
fine to BxETAGNE or Britany in France. To be ſure, you are rather got into 
your Iriſh ſtile when you attempt to prove that Br1Tisa does nor mean Enc- 
LISH, as no one, I believe, excepting yourſelf, could poſſibly have imagined 
that it did. It is, at the ſame time, very curious, to find a perſon, who either 
is, or pretends to be, a ſcholar, hardyly contending that this country was never 
called BzxiTain, nor its inhabitants BRrrisg! That the ſun gives no light, 
and the night brings no darkneſs! The notion is, in the hand, degree, con- 
temptible and abſurd. Armorica was by the French called La PRTIrE Bxz- 
TAGNE, by us, LiTTLE BRITAIN, merely to distinguiſh it from the iland of 
GREAT B&iTaAin, by them ſtiled La GRANDE BrxeTacne. The name BriTisn 
may, for aught I know, be common to both countries, but I firmly believe 
the inhabitants of BRTTrANVY were never ſo called, much Jeſs distinguiſhed, by 
any writer, Engliſh or foreign, before the ſagacious Mr, Warton (52). But, 
let the word BRITrIsR mean what it will, how does it connect with or apply to 
the quotation from Nicholas Antonio? He ſays nothing at all about BzrTisn 
he expreſsly tells us, that Martorell pretended to have translated the romance 
of Tirante, xx Axclica,“ out of EncLisH. 1 have not, in the whole 


451) You cannot even translate the ſimpleſt paſſage with common honesty. Antonio does 
not aſſert, that the book was acTvaLlLy yrRINTED at Valencia in that year; he onely ſays, 17 
WAS REPORTED $0; And the report was falſe. | | 

(52) If there be any ſuch book as The Life of Sir Meliado,” it is, without doubt, the 
romance of MELiapus pt Leoxxo1s, a petty king in Ga EAT Ba1iTain, and one of the 
knights of the Round Table; whoſe ſtory was translated out of French into Italian, and 
Printed at Venice in 1558 and 1559, in two volumes octavo. 

| courſe 


| (4s) | 


courſe of this ſtrange. history, been -aſtoniſhed at any-thing more than at 
your aſſertion that the hero is a gentleman of BazTacns.” Becauſe 1 
can onely conclude it to be a gueſs: and it happens to be as lucky as it 
was bold. You are not quite ſo fortunate, however, in your equally dog- 
matical poſition, that the book was IRST WRITTEN IN THE LANGUAGE". 
or THAT COUNTRY :” than which nothing can be more inſupportable, 
more ill- grounded, or more falſe. I muſt, indeed, confeſs, that it was not 
without reaſon you concluded every one to be as ignorant about the mat- 
ter as yourſelf; and that you might ſafely advance whatever you choſe 
without the ſinalleſt fear of detection. But, alas ! how miſerably have you 
been deceived! John or Joanot Martorell, the author of the above romance 
of T1IRANT Lo BLANCH (which, by the way, was not printed at Valencia in 
1480, but at Barcelona in 1497, and no where elſe during the 15th century) 
in his dedication thereof to Don Ferdinand, prince of Portugal, and duke 
of Viſeo, brother of Alphonſus V. and then (/i. in ey preſumptive 
heir to the crown, to which his ſon Emanuel afterwards ſucceeded, po- 
ſitively declares, that the history and acts of the ſaid TIR AN H were written 
in the Engliſh tongue, EN LENGUA ANGLESA ;”” that he had TRANSLATED 
them out of THAT LANGUAGE into PoRTUGUESE, at the direct inſtance of the 
above prince, who thought, that, as he (Martorell) had been ſometime in 
England," EN LA A= DE ANGLETERRA (54), he would know the tongue 
better than others; that he had ſince translated the book out of Portugueſe into 
his native dialect the VALENCIAN (34); and apologiſes for the defects of his 
verſion, as being in ſome meaſure occaſioned by the peculiar difficulties of 
the Engliſh language, which he had, in many places, found it impracticable- 
to translate. But, as you appear to underſtand Valencian (55), I ſhall give 
you his own words: Car i d'faliments algiis hi ſon certament ſenyor nes en 
part cauſa da dita LENGUA AGLESA de la qual en algunts partides es inpoſſible - 
poder be girar los vocables.” It is ſtrange enough, that an author, more eſpe- 
cially of Martorells conſequence, who is ſtiled ** I magnifich e virtuos ca- 
valler,” ſhould have the confidence to impoſe upon his patron not onely a 
feigned original, but a feigned command to translate it, and an imaginary ' 
translation too. This is an enigma we cannot at preſent ſolve. It is not el 
ſible, however, that Martorell might actually pick up ſome part of his ſub- 
ject during his reſidence in England. What makes this conjecture the leſs 


(53) In the ſuite, perhaps, of Peter duke of Coimbra, one of the ſons of John I. who was 
here in the third year of wing Henry VI. (1425) at whoſe court he was magnificently enter- 
tained, and made a knight of the Garter : An honour which Martorelli has conferred"upas the 
hero of his romance, whom he ſuppoſes to be the firſt that received it. As to prince Ferdi- 
nand, though he might never bein England, it is not improbable that he underſtood 22 
thing of the language; being grandſon of hy > ſister of our Henry IV. and wife of: the 
above John. He dyed in 1471, aged thirty; ſo he could not well have been more than 
nineteen when he impoſed the taſk of this translation upon Martorell. | | 

(54) He onely lived, it appears, to finiſh the three firft books; the fourth and laſt part is 


ſayed to be translated * | f | 
—2 marti ioban de rr then 4 la n DST 4s lorig, per ha magnifich 4 


(55) See before, P- 30. 


improbable 


* „ 
( bf ) 
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Improbable is the uſe he has made of the ſtory of ** Comte gillem de uaroych,” 
(Guy of Warwick) which we know to have been then extant in Engliſh, . The 
origin ob THE Gar TER, the magnificent celebration of the nuptials of the king 
of Eogtind (alluding, moſt likely, to-thoſe of Richard II.) with the king of 
France's daughter, and ſome few other particulars, he may, undoubtedly, have 
got here: Though one might, perhaps, be led to think that he has derived his 
principal information on theſe heads from old Froiffart, a favourite historian 
during the continuance of chivalry, But, independent of his own aſſertions, 
the venial deceits of a romantic age, there is the ſtrongeſt and moſt concluſive: 
evidence, as well intrinſic as extrinſic, that Martorell, whether he wrote firſt in 
Portugueſe or Valencian, was the original author. As to the work itſelf, it is a 
moſt ingenious and admirable performance, well deſerving the praiſes beſtowed 
upon it by Cervantes (56), and much beyond any thing of the kind ever pro- 
duced in England, or even (if one dare venture to ſay it) capable of being ſo. 

You will not deſire me to take further notice of your aſſertion, that this 
romance was firſt written in the language of Britany. I have, I think, ſayed 
enough to make you completely aſhamed of yourſelf, if you have a particle 
of modesty in your compoſition. But what credit, let me aſk, is a reader to- 
place in the reveries and confident declarations of ſo ignorant, ſo falſe, and 
ſa conceited a writer ? | 

Your nvrornzsis, as you call it, is ſo falſe, ſo groundleſs, ſo viſionary, and 
abſurd, that I am equally willing to believe it your own, and to leave you in 
peaceable poſſeſſion of it. Neither have J any thing, at preſent, to ſay to 
the moſt learned and ingenious M. La Croze;”” of whom I muſt with ſhame- 
acknowlege, I never before heared : If, therefor, it be ſuch an amazing 
happyneſs to find one ſingle perſon in the whole world of the ſame opinion. 
with yourſelf, enjoy it. | 

That our king Arthur” might be © ſometimes called Arthur of Little: 
Brittayne,“ as he is ſuppoſed to have been king of both countries, is pro- 
bable enough, though F do not believe it. I am, however, ready to allow 
that there is a romance with that title,” which may, for any thing I know 
to the contrary, have been reprinted in 1609.” But they who told you 
that ſhould, at the ſame time, have informed you that Arthur of Little 
Britain, the hero of that romance, is a very different perſon from king Arthur 
of Great Britain. And ſo much for you, and your hypotheſis, 


P. 488. 


The old verſion of Tasso, being registered by Ames, and at preſent exiſt- 
ing, to my knowlege, in more libraries than one, is no ſuch mighty discovery 
as you ſeem to flatter yourſelf. However, if you think its full title, and a 
ſpecimen of the translators poetical talents, worthy of a place in your next 


(56) See Don Quixote, p. 1. I. 1. e. 6. The romance of Tirante was, early in the 16th - 
century, translated into Castilian ; from thence into Italian, and about 30 or 40 years ago into 
French. The two latter translators were entire ſtrangers to the original, of which there is not, 
perhaps, more than one ſingle copy known to be extant, 


_ 


edition, if your admirable history arrive at that honour, or even in the liſt 
of blunders,— Emendations and additions,” I ſhould fay,—to Volume the 
third, you are heartyly welcome to both. Onely take care, I beſeech you, 
and print them correctiy; and I ſhall ſpare you the mortificition of telling to 
whom you are obliged. ad ERR os oY NO TITEL 
Godfrey of Bulloigne, or the Recouerie of Hieruſalem. An Heroicall 
me written in Italian by Seig. Torquato Taſſo, and tranſlated into Engliſh 

y R. C. Eſquire: And now the firſt part containing five Cantos, Imprinted 
in both Languages. London Imprinted by Iohn Windet for Thomas Man 
dwelling in Pater noſter-Row.” 4to. n 


begin. I ſing the goodly armes, and that Chieftaine Spe Shes 

Who great Sepulchre of our Lord did free, © ö | 
Much with his hande, much wrought he with his brainee 
Much in that glorious conquelt ſuffred hee: NT 
And hell in vaine hitſelfe oppoſde, in vaine 
The mixed troopes Aſian and Libick flee ; 

* To armes, for heauen him fauour'd, and he drew 

** To facred enſignes his ſtraid mates anew.” . 


The Italian text is on the oppoſite page. And The Addreſs, To the 
Reader” is dated © From Exeter the laſt of Februarie, 1594?” and ſigned 
C. H.“ i. e. Christopher Hunt, who ſeems to have been the proprietor of 
the edition, and whoſe name, as it ſhould appear from Ames, was prefixed to 
ſome copies inſtead of Mans. R. C. it may be, is Richard Carew. ; 


PPP — — — — — —— 


I have at length, Mr. Warton, completed my deſign of expoſing to the 
public eye a tolerable ſpecimen of the numerous errors, falſities, and plagia- 
riſms, of which you have been guilty in the courſe of your celebrated History, 
And, though I am conſcious o rig hs. left conſiderable gleanings to any who 
may be inclined to follow me, I truſt I have given you much reaſon to be 
ſorry, and more to be aſhamed : But whether my arguments will produce any 
ſuch effects, I, really, neither know, nor care. „„ 

Next to the civil history of a country, an account of its language, literature, 
and poetry is, both to natives and ſtrangers, the moſt intereſting and important 
ſubject that can be conceived. A ſubject which requires and deſerves 
the greateſt talents and moſt unremiting industry. But this is a taſk for which 
you, of all men who have ever pretended to write history, are the leaſt qua- 
lifyed. Your language, I confeſs, is eaſy and elegant; but your indolence 
in collecting and examining materials; and, beyond every thing, your igno- 
rance of the ſubject, ſhould have prevented you from engaging in a work 
of ſuch great and general conſequence ;' in which, whatever might be your 
progreſs, how uninformed ſoever you might-esteem the bulk of your readers, 
you were certain, at laſt, of encountering detection and disgrace. Lou have 
entitled your performance the HisTory of Engliſh Poetry. It is the extreme 
of hyperbole, and a groſs inſult to common ſenſe | Could you flatter yourſelf 

| 7 i that 


together, without ſystem, arrangement, or perſpicuity: 


characters who may be willing to render you eit 


j (4) 

that your calling it a His ro would induce the public to accept it for one. 

Alas ! what do they perceive, but an injudicious . gallimawfry of 
t 


things which both do and do not belong to the ſubject, thrown and jumbled 


— 9 ark | L | 
Illimitable ocean, without bound, 1 8 
Without dimenſion, where length, breadth, and highth, 
And time and place are loſt | | | 


The reader is bewildered in mazes; he turns round and 8 : and wanders 


backward and foreward, and foreward and backward, and at laſt finds his- 


ſelf juſt where he ſet out, heartyly tired, and without anything to conſole 
him for the tediousneſs and labour of the journey ;—unleſs he can pick a 
flower or two (for flowers there certainly — from amongſt the numerous 
weeds and briars which intercept his paſſage, and entangle his footſteps. 
Want of method, however, is the leaſt fault of which you can be accuſed. If 
your collections had been authentic, though of theirſelves no history, nor 
capable, in your hands, of becoming one, they might at leaſt have been uſeful 
to ſome ſubſequent writer better qualifyed for the purpoſe. But we ſee (as 
has been here ſufficiently proved) you are not to be relyed on in a ſingle in- 
ſtance; the work being a continued tiſſue of falſehood from beginning to end. 
Suffer me, as a friend, to your ſubject, at leaſt, to recommend it to you, 
to take all the advice and aſſistance you can get from the moſt able literary 

| er, and immediately ſet abous 
a diligent reviſal and correction (57) of your three volumes already publiſhed, 
deferring the remainder of the work till it be worthy of the light ; do justice 
to thoſe writers to whom you have been actually indebted ; and omit. that: 
which is unneceſſary, and which you have, from the vileſt motive, inſerted 
merely to extend and enlarge the work; even if, by fo doing, your three 
volumes ſhould be reduced to two : That the work may not remain a monu- 


ment of disgrace to yourſelf and your country, Of all men living, the 


learned and intelligent editor of The CaxTERBZUR Y TaLEs is the beſt able to 
afford you the requiſite help; and, ſurely, in a matter of ſuch univerſal con- 
cern, if you phone to him with ſincerity, he will not withhold it. His pub- 


- lication of Chaucer is the moſt erudite, curious and valuable performance 


that (excepting onely that mine of literary treaſure Dr. Hickeses Theſaurus, 
which never had, nor ever will have, its equal) has yet appeared in this 
country. I do not, however, mean to pronounce it entirely faultleſs : It 
undoubtedly contains ſome mistakes (38); but they are very few; and, being 


(57) I would likewiſe wiſh you to be convinced of another fault which ought to be carefully 
rooted out; I mean your fulſome and disguſting Egori/m. There is ſome difference between 
the Hiztory of Engliſh Poetry, and the Life and Opinions of Thomas Marton. | 
- (58) Such as his ſuppoſing Chaucers lines to contain eleven ſyllables ; an idea as juſt as that 
3 and 3 make 7 :—his adopting and misſpelling certain words contrary to the evidence of all 
the MSS. he conſulted :—a few erroneous notions with reſpect to Chaucers language, and the 
nature and history of the Engliſh tongue :—with ſome others, perhaps, of ſtill leſs conſequence t 
From all which, however, it is to be wiſhed ſo excellent a work were totally free'd, oY 

| chĩefly 


(49) 


chiefly confined to matter of opinion, will be thought rather trifleing than 
important, rather innocent than dangerous. Even the errors of sven Men are 
intitled to reſpect. And, for the later periods of our literary history, who is there 
ſo well informed, ſo judicious, or ſo liberal, as the worthy and amiable Writer 


of the _ on the Learning of Shakeſpeare?” Thus affiſted, Mr. War- 
ton, you might, probably, render your work, in reality, what you have had 
the — to entitle it. Not that I have, after all, the ſlighteſt . 
of your taking any further trouble about the matter; unleſs, indeed, the 


ſale of the reviſed work ſhould appear likely to produce you ſome conſiderable 


advantage. However, you are equally obliged to me for my good advice, 
whether you embrace it or not. And as I am ſatisfyed that you will continue 


to write upon the ſubject, ſo long as you can find materials, however flimſy, - 
le, I beg leave to recommend to a reſpectable 


or purchaſers, however {imp | 
department in your /eventh volume, or rather to a volume or two of its own, 
a Virgin Article for which I have the higheſt rd: The Poetical Annals 
of the Britiſh Nurſery :—With two learned Differcations—1. On the origin 
and uſe of the ancient Lullabies; II. On the GzsTa Romanorum of the Nur- 
ſery—Mother Gooſe's Tales. You could not reaſonably deſire a more ample 
field for the display of your amazing erudition in all its branches. Your 
* epiſode” (and the more © disproportionate it is, the better) on a thea- 
tre, which, as you very juſtly obſerve, is of the loweſt ſpecies, and the 
higheſt antiquity,” will "a allowed to comprehend the whole history of the 
genuine mode of ſcenic repreſentation, from Thespis to Flockton; interſperſed 
with a variety of ſurpriſing obſervations, and unheared of facts. Theſe will 
eke out many a looſe and eaſy page; while your disquiſitions upon Puerile 
Architecture, or the art of conſtructing Castles of Cards, will not onely involve 
the riſe, progreſs, and grand arcana of Free-maſonry, which are all compriſed 
in this curious and antique proceſs, but give you, at the ſame time, a fine op- 
portunity of exhibiting. your whole fund of knowlege in the ſcience, of 
which you have induced us to believe that you are perfect master; and by 


not writing, at leaſt not publiſhing, your promiſed work, have been wiſe. 
2 not to undeceive us. One cannot eaſyly imagine a more pleaſing or 


fruitful ſubject, nor a historian better qualifyed to do it justice; unleſs, in- 
deed, your want of fidelity and care may be thought an inſuperable N : 
But I am not without hope that even the preſent addreſs will have the 

fortune to make you a little more cautious on thoſe heads in your future lu- 


cubrations. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your moſt obedient, | 
and moſt humble ſervant. 
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